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weaned by taking away the cows and leav- 
ing the calves to get their living in good 
pasture. In selecting calves to raise he 
would take such as have fair sized and 
good shaped teats at birth. The young 
calf, as well as the mature cow, carries the 


marks of character with her. 





FLORIDA. 


The New ENGLAND FARMER has ever 
contended that the natural advantages for 
gaining a comfortable living were not con- 
fined to any one spot on this big world, 
but that each section has its advantages 
and that there are compensations tor what 


|ever disadvantages certain places may 
_present.g@A number of our readers and 
correspondents are giving Florida a trial 


as a place to establish permanent homes. 


| One of the strongest arguments in favor of | 
that state is the fact that so many who go | 


there to settle decide to stay. A good 
deal of the correspondence from Florida, 


_as from other partially settled places, | 
' comes from men who have become inter- 


ested in the sale of lands, and who are de- 
sirous to bring buyers to the country. Of 
course some allowance must be made for 


| the self interest exhibited im such cases. 
It depends very much on how one feels at 


the time, whether or not he has just been 


| cheated in a bargain or just made a good 


‘*strixe” about the tone of his letters. We 
have one before us now from one who 
writes of the rainy season that the rain 


_ comes down any time without warning, but 


| cools the air and makes it delightful after 


A. W. CHEEVER, AGRICULTURAL EDITOR. 





It is well directed Jabor that makes an 
individual and a community of individuals 
financially strong. 





Owing to the interest taken by capital- | 
ists in the poultry business ‘‘the cackle of | 
the hen is now heard all round the world” 
says Gov. Oglesby. 





There is a great deal of unsound figur- 
ing connected with farming. It is a much | 
better business than many,—yes, than | 
most, would have it by their methods of | 
keeping the accounts. Mary farmers 
spemd nearly half the year using up the in- | 
come of the other half, and then charging | 
for a whole year’s work find the figures are 
against them. They find they have made | 
a pretty comfortable Jiving from the labor 
of the half year, but have not much to add 
to their capital. Do men in other indus- | 
vial Operativis do auth vetter? 


| 
| 


| 





Although Iowa creamery butter holds a | 
high reputation there is a large amount of | 
dairy butter in Iowa that sells at very low | 
prices. Commissioner Sherman in a re- 
cent public meeting stated that in western 
Iowa the packers at Council Bluffs in June | 
last were receiving 20,000 pounds of butter 
per day for which they paid from five to 
eight cents per pound. In October! 0,000 
pounds were received per day for which 
eight to twelve cents per pound was paid. 
In June the creameries in the eastern part 
of the state were paying fifty cents per 
hundred lbs. for the milk, and in October 
eighty cents. This was equal to 13 cents 
a pound for butter in June and 20 cents in | 
October. These figures show the advan- 
tages of creameries to the ordinary dairy- 
man, but while Iowa creamery butter of 
good quality can be bought at from 13 to 
20 cents per pound, New England dairy- 
men can hardly look for any high prices | 
except for very superior grades. ‘There is 
no profit in making poor butter anywhere. 


| 








SELECTING COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Mr. James P. King of Peabody has had | 
a long and successful experience in stock | 
farming, and is an excellent judge of cat- | 
tle. He finds that comparatively few men | 
are competent to go to a market, like | 
Brighton, and select good cows from the 
stock that is brought there for sale. Too 
many who pay for new milch cows with 
calves by their sides find when they get 
home that they have nothing to show for 
their money but farrow cows with purchas- 
ed calves sold with them to dceeive the 
buyer. A farmer who cannot tell a good 
cow from a poor one at sight, had better 
pay some one else for selecting his cows. 

A good judge will rarely get deceived. 
A cow carries the marks with her, if the 
buyer has only eyes to see them. 

The good dairy cow has a fine head, 
with good width between the eyes, a thin 
neck, large barrel, a small tail, good 
shaped teats, and crooked milk veins. Not 
every good cow has all these marks but 
most of them have. 

Cows with short, small legs and large 
bellies and large udders are rarely breachy. 
They are not built right for jumping fences. 
A jumper can generally be picked out in a 
herd as easily as can a good milker. Their 
form and countenance betrays them to an 
expert buyer. 

He has no doubt that in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts heifers can be raised to two years 
old and come in milk at a cost not over 
$35 per head, if farmers will learn how 
and then do as well as they know. He 
has had the best success raising calves on 
farrow cows running at pasture. The 
calves get what milk they have in the best 
possible condition, and running with the 
cows they easily learn to eat grass. At 
three to four months old they may be 











| the showers. 
_nights are just right for good sleeping. 
| He bas been travelling about the state for 
_afull year, has seen the orange from bud 
_to ripe fruit, and to bud again. 
| prised at the scarcity of summer vegetables 
| and fruits. 


It is hot in the sun but the 


Is sur- 


Even potatoes, which are 


| grown there for northern markets, get so 


scarce in late summer, ar early winter, 
that northern potatoes bave to be shipped 


‘to their markets where they often bring 


seven dollars perbarrel. Fruits and vege- 
tables are among the things desired but 
possessed only to a limited extent, in that 
land of sunshine and luxuriance. 
state is either very much over or under 
estimated depending on the amount of 
‘*gush” and the length of time spent there 
by the visitors. 

Solid facts are hard to obtain, so many 
are wanting to get away and no means of 
doing so except to find some fresh arrival 
to buy ovt the claim. 

There, as elsewhere, one must not take 
individual cases of the very successful or 
non-successful persons and give them as 
examples of the whole. A good deal of 
the want of success is the fault of the per- 
sons rather than of the country. 

It is a very risky thing for one of small 


_means to take a family to a new country, 
| like Florida, unless there are friends to 


meet there who can be depended upon to 
help them get started. 

Real estate men who ‘‘write up” the 
country and get their letters published in 
the papers, are liable to sadly mislead ; 
even though they do not really misstate 
things, they raise too great expectations. 


| Men of small ability are led to believe 


that the climate or the country will make 
up for their own deficiency. Yet if a 
single man with good health, finding the 
climate agreeing with him, goes there with 


| full determination to stay and work, de- 
| prives himself of luxuries and many things 
'we have considered as necessities, and 
| carries a small amount of money with him 


which he invests judiciously, he will do 


| well there or elsewhere. 


Our correspondent writes that people 
will get along there with less than at the 
North, or than they ever dreamed would 
be possible, in their former homes at the 
North. There is sometimes a good deal 
of trouble experienced in getting a good 


| title to a piece of land when purchased. 


Things are evidently done rather more 
loosely in Florida registries of deeds than 
in the New England States. Novem- 
ber Ist, the writer says the weather is cool 
fora day and then warm again, like a 
New England summer. Vegetation gen- 
erally is taking a rest. Of one thing the 
writer is certain, Florida is a pleasant 
country for northern people to visit in 
winter, if they have money enough to pay 
their expenses for a few weeks. 





MILK AND PROFITS. 


Maj. Henry Emery of Lowell keeps 
from 50 to 60 cows from which he gets 
about 300 quarts of milk per day, for his 
local market ; not being favorably situated 
for raising stock he depends upon the 
Brighton market for his supply, choosing 
well marked, thinnish, eight-year-old cows, 
either fresh in milk or soon to calve. 
This class of cows costs from $30 to $45 
each, and are sent to market by men who 


_ think they cannot afford to feed very well, 


and so get alow price. Such cows usu- 
ally give on an average about eight quarts 
of milk per day at first, but soon increase. 
His feed is shorts, corn and cob meal, 
ground oats and cotton seed meal, in all 
from 13 to 14 pounds, with from 10 to 11 
pounds of fodder; the thin cows are 
brought up to the high grain feed gradu- 
ally. The fodder is chiefly corn stalks, 
from corn raised for the grain, and second 
crop hay, neither of which are in great de- 








The | 


_of hay at $20 per ton for each cow kept 





mand in market, but which by his method 
of feeding are equal in value to first crop 
hay. The corn stalks are cut, moistened 
and mixed with the grain. Very few orts 
are left in the mangers; what is left of the 
coarser buts is gathered daily and thrown 
in a pile and sprinkled with salt and shorts 
when they are fed to dry cows. In this 
way not more than one per cent of the fod- 
der is rejected. The milk is sold from his 
own wagon direct to consumers at six 
cents per quart, or by the can at five cents. 
He does not claim an average annual yield 
of much over six quarts per day, per c@w, 
per year, and some of the milk producers 


who sell their milk at wholesale at three | 


to four cents are disposed to question 


whether Maj. Emery could make anything | 
At a recent | 


selling milk at such prices. 


meeting where Maj. Emery was describing | 


his methods and giving the items of cost 


and sales, a listener confronted him with | 
| the statement that by his own figures he 
must be losing money by making milk, | 


providing he allows a fair rate for peddling 
it. But Mr. Emery wasn’t frightened a 


bit more than was the old farmer in Maine, | 


who made a handsome property by raising 


steers and selling them at less than the | 
cost of raising, provided he figured all his | 


time and the food given at full market 
rates. 


Major Emery knows, as did the Maine | 


man and many others, that any system of 
stock husbandry that will enable a farmer 


to consume the forage products of the | 


farm and get as much money for them as 
if they were sold in market is doing a per- 
fectly safe business. Mr. Emery in figur- 
ing the cost of keeping his cows reckoned 
the price of corn fodder and rowen hay 


/at what he thought them worth compared 


with good first crop market hay, but he 
knows that corn fodder will not sell in 
market at fifteen dollars per ton, and if he 


gets that price for it in the form of milk 
with the manure of the fodder and a large | 
/amount of purchased grain left as profit, | 


he has no reason to complain, even if an 
erroneous system of book-keeping does 


seem to show a loss by the operation. | 


When a farmer can sell two or three tons 


and have enough second crop and home 


grown corn and fodder to nearly feed the | 
stock he is not going to be driven out of 


the milk business because somebody else 
tells him he is losing money by it. Maj. 


Emery has taken a large tract of waste | 


land, dry wornout pasture, and compara- 
tively unproductive Wood aad” swang, ard 
by clearing, drainage, manuring and cul- 
tivation has made a most productive farm. 
He is near a good market for both milk 
and hay and can procure manure from the 
city at such rates as will pay him for haul- 
ing. Possibly no one branch of his busi- 
ness would show a large percentage of 
profit after allowing six per cent interest 
on the investment, but if he makes only 
that interest he is doing twice as well as if 
his money were invested in government se- 


curities. Were it not for such men with 


energy and pluck to undertake the cultiva- | 
tion of neglected lands there would be | 


very little to make government bonds val- 
uable. Maj. Emery has made that portion 
of the world upon which he has operated a 
much better spot for man to live in than 
it was before he put his hands upon it. A 
home for reptiles and a breeding place for 
malarial disease is converted into a beauti- 
ful garden spot tor the habitation of man. 
During his management he has raised the 
valuation of a tract of unproductive land 
and by paying a much higher tax than for- 
merly has helped every other tax payer in 
the town or city where the land lies. 
has not only benefited himself but many 
others, and in many ways he has supplied 
brains for men who perhaps had hard- 
ly enough to succeed well without another's 


assistance. 





BUTTER FACTORIES. 


The Cow the Most Satisfactory Domestic 
Animal, 


Prof. Alvord is a great admirer of all 
domestic animals usually found on farms, 
but he believes that the cow stands at the 
head of the list. We have two objects in 
keeping animals, first, their direct products, 
and second, to convert the coarse ma'erial 
of the farm into manurial substance to be 
retained on the farm. ‘The professor told 
the Barre farmers at the recent meeting 


that he did not believe they could afford- 


to sell milk except at prices thet would 
permit the buying of fertilizers in some 


form, otherwise they would be selling off 


their farms by the gallon or by the pound. 
Mr. Root stated that formerly a large 
amount of butter was made in that vicinity, 
but owing to the excessive indoor work at- 
tending its manufacture the farmers grad- 
ually changed to cheese, manufacturing by 
the factory plan, but this is now replaced by 
the production of milk for Boston market. 
Though at first farmers expected to do 
better with their milk than by previous 
methods of disposing of it, they are 
beginning to feel that they are making 
little or nothing in the business. 

Prof. Alvord thought the time for mak- 
ing butter in the family on the usual limit- 
ed scale is passing away. It costs too 
much unless one can secure a special 
market and prices considerable above the 
current quotations. He had long been an 


He | 


advocate of the butter factory or cream- 
ery, and had observed closely the work- 
ings of the system. For the past ten 


one to seven cents per pound above dairy 
butter supposed to be of similar grade, 
the average difference in Boston and New 
York through the year, being fully four 
cents per pound. Now butter can be made 
in creameries for less than four cents per 
pound as a rule, and take the cream at the 


to the animals on the farm. 


just the cost of making and marketing, 
and receives the same amount of money. 





posed of, pay the incidental expenses at 
the factory such as for the color, salt, 
packages, etc. 

The difficulty he finds in preaching his 


be composed of the best butter makers 
who can get the highest prices, while those 
farmers who need the creamery to help 
them out of their troubles are at home, 
| feeling too poor to attend agricultural con- 
ventions. 


| vord’s address, it appeared that during the 


cream to the factories have been getting 
from two to two and a quarter cents per 
quart for their milk, and have had the 


| the milk producers for the city have re- 
ceived little or no more, and have lost 
| their skimmed milk. The 
| Amherst has paid from 23 to 24 cents per 
pound for the butter made. 


| Mr. Myrick and Prof. Alvord, compar- 


| ing notes, found that the creameries in | 
| Massachusetts and Connecticut, the past | 


year, have made the farmers’ milk worth, 
| in cream sold and skimmed milk fed, fully 
three cents per quart. 

Prof. Alvord said that cream-gathering 
| gives better satisfaction than sending the 
| whole milk to the factory, as it saves much 


expense in hauling. 


that will yield more butter per 100 pounds 
| of milk. His own standard is a pound of 
butter from seven and a half quarts of 
| milk. If cows will not do that, he would 
| exchange them for such as would. 
| admitted that there is an inequality in the 
| account of the difference in values of differ- 
TCM Mauipies of creaia of the same bulk, but 


“ : - - : 
| that the inequality is so slight, that it 


hardly pays to use the necessary means | 


| for adjusting the payments more exactly, 
| especially where large herds are kept. 

Mr. Brooks of Springfield reported a 
peculiar state of affairs in his city. The 
| association has indirectly raised the price 
| of milk to the farmers by agreeing to take 
| all that members of the association will 
| make, using the surplus for making butter, 
which entails some loss, as it is worth more 
to sell than to manufacture. The 
old competing milk pedlers, who buy 
outside the association and take only 
what they want, are compelled to pay 
higher prices than formerly, so that farmers 
outside the association are doing better 
inside. The city is 
over-supplied with milk, 
'in from a larger territory 
before the milk association was organized. 


than those 


it 





city goes through the milk association. 


Prof. Alvord said that the farmers could 
revolutionize the milk trade of Boston if 


| require a long struggle with the present 
dealers. If the farmers can agree to say 
to the dealers, ‘‘We are going to see who 
/can hold out longest in this war, to see 
whether you can do without our milk 
longer than we can do without your 
money,” they may be able to have some- 
thing to say concerning prices, but not 
much before. 

Mr. Fitch said that in Syracuse the 
milk association took outside pedlers into 
a kind of partnership, allowing them to 
sell in the name of the association, and 
having districts assigned them for their 
operations. This keeps the cost of delivery 
down to the lowest point, throughout the 
entire city. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Garden Prizes. 


to order by Benj. G. Smith. 

Mr. John G. Barker, chairman of the com- 
mittee on gardens, offered the annual report of 
the committee. He regretted that the only 


yardists and hoped in future to see competition 


offered for well kept gardens. 

The only gardens visited by the committee 
during the past year were those of Mrs. F. B. 
Hayes at Lexington, Mr. C.S.Sargent in Brook- 
line, and of Mr. Warren Heustis of Belmont. 
There was no great change to be noted at Mrs. 
Hayes’ place since the former visits of the com- 
mittee, which were previously described in 
their reports; the‘rhododendron tent had been 
enlarged, and the very large and fine collection 
of rhododendrons was one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the place. 

The visit to Mr. Sargent’s place was particu- 
larly enjoyable; the beautiful lawn with its 
natural rolling surface, the lovely views from 
many points on the grounds, the pond reflecting 





years creamery butter had sold at from | 





| tion to this admirable estate 


| 


in its glassy surface the inverted forms of the 
rhododendrons and lilies, the excellent taste | 
displayed in the arrangement of the various 
parts of the place, and in the planting of trees | 
and shrubs, the excellent order in which every- 
thing is kept, combine to make this one of the | 
most attractive and beautiful places to be found 
in the neighborhood of Boston. The green- 
houses in their season are also a great attrac- 


The visit to Mr. Heustis, of Belmont, was for | 
the purpose of viewing his bed of the new Bel- 


| mont strawberry, the bed of 25000 square feet of 


farm, leaving the skimmed milk to be fed | 
If the butter | 
brings four cents extra the family saves | 


land produced last year $3,000 worth of plants 
and about $1,000 worth of berries. The latter 
were sold at 35 to 40 cents per quart, when 
other kinds were worth about 15 cents. This | 


| new berry promises to be a great gain both for 
| the private garden and for a market berry, 


The butter-milk accumulating at the fac- | 
tory, will, if judiciously saved and dis- | 


keeping well and bearing abundantly. Its 


flavor is good and it needs little or no sugar. 
The competitors for the prizes offered for vine- 
A. J. Bigelow of Marlboro, and 


yards were 


| G. B. Adams of Fitchburg. 


. Z : , | are of the Concord variety. 
| doctrine is, that his audiences are apt to | 


| tons. 


Mr. Bigelow has 3800 vines, of which 2500 
Of these 2000 are 
now in bearing and the crop last year was 104 
The location is a southern slope severa! 
hundred feet above the water, a good loam with 
hard pan bottom; location has much to do 


| with a good vineyard, high strong land being 


best, besides the vineyardist must love his vines 


| and watch their habits. 


From the discussion following Prof. Al- | 


skimmed milk left at home to feed, while | 


, 
Farmers should aim to keep better cows | 


He | 


settlement with patrons at creameries, on | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


ly ; 
| yearly 
creamery at | 7°! ‘ : ' 

| some of Moore’s early in bearing and regards 


| Sept. 10. 


Cowdung will make a large crop of grapes, 
but bone and muriate of potash make better 
quality of fruit. The vines are planted 8x6, 


past year farmers who have sent their | trained to trellises of wire; the pruning is done 


in November, leaving about 10 or 12 feet of old 
wood. 


keep the land clean. The cost per acre is esti- 


mated at $190 per year, besides $50 for packages 


and expenses in marketing. 

Mr. G. B. Adams has about 700 vines occu- 
pying 1} acres 
They are mostly Concords, but he has 


them as a valuable market variety, ripening 
They are not so prolific as the Con- 
cord but usually bring more money from being 


earlier. The Hartford Prolific is still earlier, 


but it drops off so quickly as to be troublesome. 


He has a good many peach tiees planted nine 


| years ago; in some years be has sold $300 


worth of peaches, but for several years has had 
none at all. 

They awarded the Ist prize of $30 to A. J. 
Bigelow for best vineyard, and the 2d prize $20 
to G. B. Adams. 


Col. Wilder. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Appleton, chairman | 


of the committee to whom the matter was re- 
vacancy in the executive committee caused by 
the death of Col. Wilder. 

Upon motion of Mr. Strong a vote of thanks 
was given to the president for his able annual 
address. 

The Rev. Mr. Mussey, who was detained 
from attending the last meeting by illness, 
made some very interesting and touching allu- 
sions to the iatéCoi; Wiiuer, With wilots be lad 
been associated for over 42 years in horticul- 
tural labors. Col. Wilder was the father of the 
Pomological society, he was a born organizer 
and leader of men, and a most genial and affec- 
tionate friend. 


The remarks of Mr. Mussey were voted to be | 


placed on record. 
The essayist of the day, Mr. Levi W. Russell, 


of Providence, R. I., then read his essay upon | 


the propagation, planting and grouping of 
Native Trees and Shrubs. 

His purpose was to awaken in his hearers a 
feeling of admiration for our native trees and 
shrubs rather than to offer practical suggestions 
for their culture; it is time for us to put a 
stop to the senseless and wholesale destruction 
of our forests which was only excusable in the 
early history of the country. 


We are very apt to undervalue our native | 
| tree for shade and shelter. 


trees, and to prefer the importations from for- 


‘ eign lands in planting. Europe has no greater | 
ay | variety nor more beautiful nor useful trees than 

now than | our own, and none so well adapted to our cli- | 
| study their peculiarities and adapt them to 


mate and soil. We are told that the ancient 


Not more than half the milk supply of the | Druids held their worship under the shelter of 


the oak woods, and there are few temples now 


used better calculated to awaken feelings of | 
| difference as to learning about them; we should 
try to excite interest among the young, teach in 


adoration. 
According to George B. Emerson we have 35 


they would set about it and hold out till | varieties of native deciduous trees growing 30 | 


the work is accomplished, but it would | to 100 feet high besides ten kinds of coniferous. | pearance of the bark, buds and leaves of the 


Of these three are ash, four birch, four hickory, 
two cherry, two elm, four poplar, nine oak, 


| one each of walnut, linden or basswood, button- 


| 











The meeting on Saturday, Jan. 8, was called | 


| one birch, two cherry, two oaks. 


wood, sassafras, nettle tree and hackberry. Of 
smaller trees or shrubs there are one maple, | 
Of the cone- | 
bearing trees there are one hemlock, twospruces, 
two balsam firs, three pine, one juniper, one 
larch; all evergreens except the larch. Some 
of these trees are adapted to a great variety of 
soils and exposures, while others thrive only in 
certain favored situations; to succeed in plant- 
ing them we must study their natural habits 
and adaptations and try to learn what each will | 
bear and to what it is fitted. 

Forest trees when transplanted from the for- | 
est of considerable size seldom thrive and often 
die; to remove them successfully they ought to 
be removed when young, not more than two or 
three years old and planted in nursery rows; or 


| they may be taken up from hedgerows or road- 


sides when larger, for in such locations they 
have more room to spread and become hardy, 
This is work that the boys can help to do, and 
most boys will love to do it and will watch the 
growth of the trees and become attached to | 


| them in a way that more than anything else | 


competitors for the society’s prizes were vine- | 


from others for the other prizes of the society | 





will make them fond of their homes. If more | 
attention were given to tree planting boys would | 
be less likely to desert the old farms. 


Varieties. 


The rock maple is one of our nob lest shade | 
trees and most generally admired and apprecia- | 
ted for its dense shade, its clean and healthy | 
growth and its glorious coloring in the autumn. 
There is no tree better fitted for roadside shade | 
or for the pasture, but it is a tree needing a 
good deal of room to spread, and gives most | 
satisfaction in some open field or lawn; it is 
also valuable as a wind break when in dense 
masses, but for this purpose the evergreens are 
better. 

The red maple, usually found in swamps, 
does well on high land and makes fine contrast 
with the rock maple when planted near it; its 
scarlet blossoms in early spring; its fine foliage 
in summer and its matchless brilliancy of color 
in fall make it a most desirable tree. It will 


| can be made when planting. 
| is by comparison a more stiff and rugged tree, 
| less ornamental 


The wheelbarrow and hoe are used to | 
| roots spread more 


; they usually yield about 3 tons | 
| good plan to plant the nuts where the trees are 


| terved, Mr. B. L. Beard was appoiuted to fill the | peculiar habit and little used for ornament; 


| ferred the white spruce to the black. 


| not bear transplanting from a swamp to high 


Jand when over two years old. The cut 


leaved maple is not very common; itis a rapid 


grower and of graceful habit; the chief objec- 
tion to it being its liability to be damaged by ice 
in winter. The Norway maple is a good tree 
but does not have so high color in fall as the 
other kinds. 

The black birch is a fine graceful and beauti- 


| ful tree to plant near the border of a brook or 


pond. The yellow birch is more robust and 


| imposing and should be more used for orna- 


mental planting. The paper or canoe birch is a 
fine forest tree common at the north; it is one 
of the most graceful of all forest trees and its 
neat and cleanly growth and graceful carriage 
have given it the name of “lady of the ferest.” 
The red birch is a rather rare tree; it is found 
near Lowell, Mass.; it has a large, dense head 
and drooping branches, copper-colored bark 
hanging loosely when old; it grows near brooks 
mostly. The common grey birth is a rather 
short-lived tree, and is chiefly valuable asa re- 
storer of poor land and as a protection to other 
trees when small that may be planted with it; 
the birches are all rapid growers. 

There is no native tree of which we may well 
be more proud than the elm. It is massive, 
lofty, vigorous and most graceful. 
great varieties in its habit of growth giving rise 
to the more or less apt names of dome, vase, 


There are 


parasol and plume; these habits of growth can 
not be propagated by seed, but the habit can be 
seen where the tree is young so that selections 
The English elm 


All 
need large room and are such voraciaus feeders 
that nothing else will thrive near them; the 
as far as the 


and graceful. the elms 


than twice 
branches. 

‘Lhere are four varieties of hickory-nut: they 
are not easily transplanted unless the tap root 
has been pruned when the tree is small; it is a 


to stand; they are of slow growtb, but make 
fine sahde when well grown. 

There are nine varieties of oak, beside two 
dwarf or shrub oaks, in our forests. The no- 
blest of them all whether for timber or for 
grand effect is the white oak; so valuable is its 
timber that to be found 
now; itis a very long lived tree: the celebrated 
Waverly oaks near Waverly Station in Bel- 
mont, Mass., were believed by Prof. Agassiz to 
be 800 years old and are still vigorous. The 
black oak is an excellent shade tree. Then 


few large trees are 


there is the scarlet and the red oak, al! good in 


their different ways and one swamp white oak 
of smaller size. 
The beech is a clean wide-spreading tree « 


I 
it 
a 


is worthy of more attention; the chestnut is 
rather stiff tree; it appears to best advantage 


| in an open field or pasture where it has plenty 


of room to spread. 
The tupelo grows in swamps and wet places ; 


| it often presents a peculiar umbrella shape in 


growth and its foliage is very brilliant in fall, it 
is not well adapted to cultivation. 


|, fhe hombeam is worthy of more. attention it 


has a peculiar ridged trunk and colors of a 
beautiful purple in Autumn. The hop hom- 
bean, so called from its flowers resembling those 
of hops, is a graceful tree somewhat resembling 
the elm. 

The tulip is a magnificent tree with its dense 
foliage and beautiful flowers in June. 

The nettle tree is also worthy of attention, it 
somewhat resembles the elm. 

Of the evergreens, the white pine is one of the 
most important from its value as a rapid 
growing tree for wind breaks or for timber; 
it thrives on very poor gravel and sand and is 
one of the best renovators of poor land. 

Our black spruce is an excellent shade tree 
and looks better than the Norway spruce after 
standing twenty years, the branches of the lat- 


| ter are more subject to die out. 


Suggestions. 
The hemlock is a very beautiful and excellent 


Our native trees have a natural delicacy of 
grace to befound in very few of the imported 
trees of other countries; what we need is to 


proper uses and positions; there is a great deal 
of ignorance prevailing among the people at 
large about these matters and a lamentable in- 


our schools by object lessons the different ap- 


forest trees, and their woods when worked, the 
beautiful landscape effects of the various trees; 
celebrate arbor day by suitable exercises in 
planting trees in the school yards and neigh- 
borhood. Children are easily interested in trees 
and their attention should be called to the 
beauty ef the fine trees in the neighborhood, to 
the differences between the various kinds of 


| trees, to the changing aspect of the trees in 


Spring, Autumn and Winter, the varied beauty 
of the buds and leaves and the adaptation of 
different trees to various uses for shade, shelter, 
and timber. 

The childish mind easily associates events 


| like tree planting with other pleasant memories 


and they become the strongest bonds of attach- 


| ment to the homes of our childhood. 


In planting we should consider what is 
wanted for scenic effect, and how the trees will 


| look when grown. It is a very common mistake 


to plant too thickly and to omit thinning till 

the trees have become injured by crowding. 
Stiff straight lines should be avoided in gen- 

eral and are only desirable in rare cases for 


| sake of the vista effect in a straight road. 


Don’t plant too near a dwelling on the south, 
east, or west sides, you want all the light you 
can get in the house. 

Mr. Hadwen, spoke with much feeling of the 
pleasant memories of old trees associated with 


| his childhood, especially an old elm in the grotto 
| near Providence and a fern 


leaved beach near 
the Redwood library in New York. 

Upon his motion a vote of thanks was given 
to the essayist for his able paper. 

Mr. Wm. C. Strong approved highly of the 
essay, with a single slight exception he pre- 
The Nor- 
way pine is alsoa fine tree. 

At the meeting next Saturday, 15, 
crysanthemum culture will be treated by Mr. 
Arthur H. Fewkes, of Newton Highlands. 


Jan. 


He will be last when once he was first. 
But the farmer goes, as it were, into partnership 
with nature—he lives with trees and flowers, he 
breathes the sweet air of the fields. There is no 
constant and frightful strain upon his mind.— 
R.G . Ingersoll. 
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DEHORNING CATTLE. 

Mr. A. W. Cuerver—Dear Sir :—Our very 
agreeable interview at the Chicago fat stock 
show is fresh in my mind and prompts me to 
tell you that one thousand farmers and stock- 
men in the northwest have dehorned their cattle 
this fall and winter. Illinois, Iowa, Kansas 
and Nebraska are farthest in advance on the 
new doctrine, with many a disciple a little far- 
ther west, and some in Michigan and Obio and 
still farther east. 

Horns are a nuisance. I don’t mean the kind 
that run down the throat, but the kind that 
grow on cattle’s heads. But all kinds are a 
nuisance and serve no good purpose. They are 
abominable excrescences to man ina civilized 
state and to the cattle in a domesticated state. 
Without horns cattle may be kept as sheep now 
They will huddle together and are not 
dangerous to man or to beast. Last week poor 
Mr. Way up in Canada was gored to death in 
his own yard; Mrs. Way coming along saw his 
mangled form and dropped dead. No horned 
brute is always safe, or to put it affimatively, 
all horned cattle are liable to be at some time, 
(and you cannot tell when,) dangerous to both 
human and beast life. 

I lay down a few propositions and if you will 
allow your people to discuss them in your col- 
umns, I promise that within six months every 
subscriber—save the Scribes and Pharisees— 
will be a convert to dehorning cattle : 

Ist. Dehorning will yearly save the lives of 
200 human beings in these United States. 

2d. It will save the lives of 200,000 cattle and 
horses. 

3d. It will save nearly all loss of calves by 
abortion. 

tth. It will save one-fourth the hay and ten 
per cent of grain feed. 

Sth. On cattle that run loose it will save one- 
half the manure. 

6th. It will save one-half the shed room. 

7th. It will save all loss in shipping cattle. 

8h. It is not cruel but humane. It does not | 
compare in point of severity with either castration | 
or branding. No man who clips a dog’s ears or | 
the tails of lambs or pigs ought ever to censure | 
dehorning, either on the score of cash results or 
looks H. H. Paarr. 

Atkinson, Ill., Jan. 1st, 1887. 
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THE FARMER’S NEWSPAPER. 


A great many farmers feel too poor to sup- 
port more than one paper, and the paper to suit 
such people ought to be an extensive compila- 
tion of the current news and diverse lore of the 
day. 

I have thought it would be a good thing if a 
dozen of our farm journals were consolidated in 
one for the purpose of uniting forces to better 
accomplish this result. 

The average farm journal underrates the 
intellectual capacity of the farmers. Farmers 
need much instruction about their business, and 
the average journal is a great public benefit, but 


is due to the manufacture of the ‘‘extract.’”” He 
made all into quarter-pound cakes; the latter 
were then broken, cooked and mixed with oats 
for horses. Horses rationed on the part-meat 
food stood work quite as well as those ordina- 
rily fed on oats. The powder produces muscle 
rather than fat, so where oats are scarce per- 
haps saddle horses would be best suited for the 
substitute. It is rumored there is an experi- 
ment now taking place of the meat-powder by 
the Paris Omnibus Company. 

In Belgium the 

SUGAR-BEET 

crop has suffered from the malady of “black 
heart.” It is a disease produced by a fungus 
which setties in the heart of the leaves, down 
even to the neck of the bulb, and produces black 
rot. Cultivating beet on the same land only 
once in three years, and removing the necks of 
the roots, and making a compost of them with 
live lime and earth is the only way to get rid of 
the nuisarce. 

The agronomic school at Nancy has conducted 
a series of experiments on the 

TEMPERATURE OF SOILS. 

Turf has proved to be the warmest, and sandy 
the coldest soils; the latter is the most sensi- 
tive of all to fluctuations of temperature, be- 
coming the warmest in daytime and coldest at 
night, hence the most subject to suffer from 
spring frosts. As a general remark, it is the 
water in the soil regulates the temperature; 
vegetable tissues are bad conductors of heat. 

Henneberg & Stohmann have analyzed fat 
and lean meats; the latter contain from 20 to 
30 per cent more water than the former, hence 
are less nutritive; when cooked it crisps rap- 
idly, becomes drv, hard and indigestible. The 
bones of lean animals too, contain gelatine and 
water in place of marrow. Meat devoid of fat, 
especially in the case of pork, suggests disease. 





THE POULTRY INTEREST. 


Mr. Felch in the introduction to his book on 
poultry culture makes mention of the great im- 
portance of this branch of industry and of the 





probable demand that will continue to exist for | 


poultry products. The truth of bis proposition 
seems to find confirmation in results that pass- 
ing days develop. There is scarcely any farm- 
ing neighborhood but that can show a very 
marked extension in the line of poultry prod- 
ucts. This has been brought about by an in- 
crease of the number of fowls and by the 
adoption of improved facilities for the business, 
both in buildings and convenient appliances. 
Where but few fowls were kept a few years 
since, with such shelter as could be secured by 
the animals themselves, they are now found to 
be numerous and provided with warm shelter. 
But the changed condition has been as marked 
in the products as in any other direction. The 
surplus over and above domestic consumption 
has always been easily disposed ot in the mar- 
ket. Twenty years ago the traffic in eggs was 
confined largely to country groceries, by whom 
the surplus was accumulated and by them for- 





undivided application to the subject of agricul- 
ture is what has placed the French farmer on a 
par— intellectually and socially—with the brutes. 
Information upon all matters of public concern 
is the imperative duty of men who desire to 


occupy a respectable place in the world. Lim- | 


| 


| warded to the larger markets. It requires a 
| little time to accumulate only a barrel of eggs; 
now there is hardly any community but that 
has a local dealer who makes it a special busi- 
ness to pick upeggs and poultry for market, 


and every week takes many more to market 


ited knowledge on the part of the masses gave | than was the accumulation of months in earlier 


the old kings a good deal of power; and laxity | 
ou the part of the laboring classes in this coun- 
try will cause the same scenes to be enacted 
here. Our Republic was instituted to somewhat 
reverse the ancient order of things, and to ele- 
vate men to their proper sphere of intellectuality 
and persons! responsibility. Farmers are re- 
quired to take a hand in the great contests 
which heavily tax the combined ingenuity of all 
to secure a result favorable to the interests of a 
genuine republic. All laborers should be in- 
structed upon all political schemes, and upon 
all matters which bear directly or indirectly 
upon the whole mass of people. 

If the press had given more attention to its 
general educational features, such monstrous 
fortunes as Gould’s and Vanderbilt’s would 
have been impossible; the undue influence of 
legislation in personal directions could not have 
been accomplished. 

If the laboring classes had been fairly treated 
by our great teachers of the press, forum and 
pulpit, aliens could not have located extensive 
silver mines on our soil and forced unsound 
financial theories on the nation; an uninformed 
laboring population is the temporary bonanza 
of speculators, but the death of stable govern- 
ment. 

Let people discuss things in which they are 
interested, and let them do it plainly. 

O. H. KIMBALL. 





OUR FOREIGN LETTER. 


French, Austrian, Russian, Belgium and 
other Experiments. 


PHYLLOXERA. 

Extreme attention continues to be given by 
vineyard proprietors, to the phylloxera. No 
further preservatives or remedies have been 
found to supersede autumnal irrigations, fol- 
lowed by rich spring manurings, or sulphuret 
of carbon to the graftings of American vine- 
cuttings. Mildew and its varieties has not been 
very serious; it was tormenting rather than a 
subject for anxiety. Besides it is a meteorologi- 
cal calamity, not like the phylloxera, “always 
with us,” like other miseries. 

CO-OPERATION. 

In Austria, a very sensible idea is practised, 
and still better, is extending. To accommodate 
agriculturists holding limited farms, steam 
threshing machines, &c., are hired out by per- 
sons who make a special business of this con- 
venience. Another class of useful aids has just 
sprung up, that of housing and keeping ina 
proper condition for a small sum per month, all 
implements having done their season’s work. 
This will include transport of the implements 
from and to the farm as required. 

The residue of the 

MEAT EXTRACT 

factories of South America, dried and reduced 
to powder, has been tried in France and Italy, 
as hog food, but with no marked success, save 
in the case of young pigs. As a fattening con- 
diment it imparts a disagreeable flavor to the 
meat. This flavor has been modified by cook- 
ing the powder with a little oil-cake and barley 
meal. Made into biscuit with maize, flour and 
buckwheat, it seems to agree with barn-door 
fowl. 

The Russians have tried every kind of 

ALIMENT FOR CAVALRY HORSES 
during the campaign, even to meat-powder. At 
first the animals dislike the food, the odor being 
disagreeable and resembling somewhat Parme- 
gan’ cheese. By the addition of fennel to dis- 
guise the odor, and commencing by small 
quantities of the powder, some Russian horse 
dealers have been able to economize over 100 
francs per year, per horse. The feed consisted 
of halfa pound of meat-powder, 8 pounds of 
crushed maize, 4 pounds of cut straw and 10 
pounds of hay. M. Rhetz added to the pow- 


times. It is difficult to estimate the value of 
the poultry product and what is very singular 
is that as yet there has never been any very de- 
cided over-production, or to such an extent as 
to greatly reduce the price which with the in- 
crease of products has gradually increased. 
The great feeding value of eggs and the fowls 
themselves for the residents of cities as well as 
the producers has made a growing and appar- 
ently permanent demand that is likely to con- 
tinue. 


thoroughly than farmers can do, have made 
estimates of the net profit from each animal, 
which vary according to varying conditions, 
ranging from one dollar to a little more 
than four dollars per animal. Even at the very 
lowest, there are no investments upon the farm 
that pay as well. But it would bardly be ad- 
visable for farmers to think of counting too 
| much upon profits without more care and 
attention than they are likely to give. s 





NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Keep the Pigs Warm. 

At this season of the year it is very important 
to protect the pigs from the cold weather. The 
pig must be warm. Its temperature must be 
maintained at the normal degree, and if the 
owner does not provide a warm pen for it then 
it must use enough of its fat and food to keep 
itself warm, and in consequence will not grow 
so fast, nor become so fat as it would ifit did not 
have to consume its own material to keep it 
warm. Pigs should have warm pens provided 
with dry clean beds of leaves or straw or shay- 
ings. Leaves are cheapest and best, because 
they are warmer than straw or shavings. It is 
much cheaper to keep pigs warm by providing 
warm pens and clean beds than to let them use 
their own substance in maintaining their animal 
heat. 

Intelligent Farmers Successful. 

A farmer in order to be successful in the 
broadest sense, needs to be as intelligent and 
mentally active as men in other callings. There 
is abundant scope for the exercise of a vigorous 
intellect in the skilful management of the affairs 
of the farm. The man who knowsthe most, 
practically, about the soils, the crops and the 
necessary conditions for successful manage- 
ment of these and other matters pertaining to 
the farm, will be the most successful. The 
most intelligent farmers generally are the most 
successful. 

Oat Straw for Feeding. 


Oat straw when fed in connection with corn 
and cottonseed meal to cows or young stock is 
a valuable food. It may also be fed to horses in 
part in place of hay where much grain is fed. 
When the hay supply is scanty, and grain is 
relatively cheaper, straw may be advantageously 
used to save the hay. 

Meat and Bones for Hens. 

During the winter hens, in order to lay well, 
require a regular supply of rich nitrogenous 
food and lime in some form. A convenient 
way of supplying this need is by feeding scraps 
of refuse meat and pounded bone. Sheep’s 
heads and cattle’s heads from the butcher are 
excellent for the purpose, and can be obtained 
for a trifle. An old axe is useful in cutting the 
meat and bone from the heads. Chop the meat 
in small pieces and pound the bone so that they 
can swallow the pieces. Very few hens will fail 
to lay when thus supplied with meat and bones. 


Cotton Seed Meal for Cows. 


Cotton seed meal is one of the best foods there 
is to increase the quantity of milk which a cow 
will yield. It also makes the milk richer. It 
should not be fed too freely, as it is a very 
nutritious food, and there is danger from over- 
feeding. From one to two quarts a day of 
corn meal and shorts will be found very advan- 
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der common salt, phosphates of potash and 
magnesia, the salts the powder is deficient in, 


tageous to cows generally giving milk. Some 








Those who have followed the business more | 





feed three or four quarts of it daily, but that is 
feeding it rather too freely, especially if four 
quarts per day is fed. 


Pig Pork the Best. 

A spring pig well fattened, and killed when 
about six or seven months old, makes the 
sweetest and best pork thatcan be obtained. 
There is as much difference in the taste of 
smail pig pork and the pork of old hogs as 
there is between the sweet and tender meat of a 
good fat chicken and that of an old hen. Pigs 
which have been kept in clean pens, well ven- 
tilated, or with large yards and run, feeding on 
corn and apples and other wholesome food, 
furnish good wholesome meat for any one to 
eat. 
ter house refuse or city swill, is scarcely fit for 
any one to eat. 


Work as for Yourself 

If laborers who work for other people would 
work for them and take the same interest in the 
work that they would if working for themselves | 
they would many times greatly benefit their | 
employers without injury to themselves. They 
would also increase the demand for their ser- 
vices and advance their wages. Employees, in 
whom the employer has confidence, are always 


A pig kept in a filthy pen, fed on slaugh- | 





preferred and in many situations will command 
higher wages than others. Farm laborers who | 
would go on to a farm and look after the inter- 
est of the owner the same as they would for 
their own, would be a prize to many owners of 
farms who sre obliged to entrust their manage- | 
ment almost entirely to others. It pays for the 
laborers to take an interest in their work and 
look out for the interest of their employer, be- 
cause such services will be in demand at high 
prices. Henry REYNOLDS, M. D. 





BUTTER. 


An old attorney in Washington, D. C., once | 


| remarked in the presence of the writer that he 


thought it would be difficult to find the same 
number of men together who knew as little 
about patent law as the examiners in the pa- | 
tent office. Without making any comments on 


| the remark I will say thatfit has suggested to my 
| mind that it would perhaps also be difficult to 
| find men in any profession who knew 
| about butter-making than the average writer of 


less 


editorials relating to that art which we find in 
many of the agricultural and even dairy jour- 
nals of the day. Many of these editorials con- 
tain error, others nonsense, and s*ill others a 
mixture of both. 

I will quote below an editorial from the dairy 
department of a Western agricultural journal : 

“SWEET OR SOUR CREAM.” 


| 
| 
Can better butter be made from sweet than sour | 
cream? asks a correspondent. No, we reply; 
nor will sweet cream make as much butter as 
sour cream will. Ve have always thought | 
that well made dairy butter is better than | 
creamery butter, and we attribute its superior | 
quality to the fact that there is usually more | 
acidity in the cream used in the creamery. 
Under the creaming syttem the cream is usually | 
only slightly soured. We are frequently asked 
to define the difference between creamery and 
dairy butter and about the best answer that can 
be given is that one is made in the dairy and | 
the other in the creamery. There is more dif- 
ference than this, however. As already inti- 
mated as arule the dairy uses sourer cream. 
Then there is more evenness of quality in cream- 
ery butter, for it is made according to rule 


| while a good deal of dairy butter is made hap- | 
| hazard. 


I will review some of the statements in the 
above. Do not know any authority for the 
statement that sweet cream will not make as | 
much butter as sour cream. If cream is soure 


+ too much -there will be a waste of the buttr 


product in which case sweet cream will make 

more butter than sour cream. He always | 
thought, the writer quoted from goes on to say, | 
that well-made dairy butter was better than | 


creamery butter and attributes its superior qual- 


in the cream used in the dairy than in the | 
cream used in the creamery. 
more sensible to say that better butter should | 
be produced in the farm dairy than in the pub- | 
lic creamery. For in the former the maker has | 
absolute control of the conditions from the 
time the milk is drawn until the butter is ready 
to go into the package. While in the public 


| Mecca in every after age in the history of our | decent bee. 


| help, the driver gives him such a punishment 


It would be | with thirty-four years experience says more 


| ness man, is he who takes advantages of cir- 
| cumstances to get the most he honestly can out 


creamery the maker has no control of condi- | 


tions before the cream is received by him, and 
coming from many sources the condition of 
each lot frequently varies. More than thata 
good portion of all cream received has been 
trundled over the country for miles, and many 
times under the rays of a burning sun. 

The word ‘used’ in connection with cream 
in the above article is an ear mark that shows 
the writer is not familiar with the nomencla- 
ture of the dairy. 

In another editorial in the same paper, the 
writer gives among other causes for badly 
flavored butter the following: ‘‘Sometimes the 
milk is allowed to stand too long before it is 
skimmed; in such cases the butter will not be 
of good flavor. There is nothing really gained 
by letting milk stand over 24 hours, A little 
more butter can be obtained, but the loss in 
quality outweighs the gain in quantity.” The 
time that milk should stand for the cream to 
raise depends very much on the conditions 
under which the former is set. If cold, deep 
setting, or the Swedish method, be practiced 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining all the 
cream between milkings, even in the space from 
four to six hours. Ifthe milk be set in the old- 
fashioned way, in open pans, it will need to 
stand perhaps 36 to 48 hours, and if set in pure 
air and ata proper temperature there is no 
reason why the cream should be bitter even at 
the end of 48 hours. When the writer makes a 
statement in regard to the time of letting milk 
stand the same should be qualified by stating 
what system of cream raising such an one has 
in mind when making the statement. If the 
cold, deep-setting system be practised then the 
statement that a little more butter can be obtained 
by letting the milk stand 24 hours, is an absurd 
one. The writer adds: ‘Very frequently, too, 
the cream is kept too long—a very common 
practice where there is but one cow or perhaps 
two. Very few consumers ever buy butter 
long, from one cow. They cannot as a rule, 
understand why such butter, made often by a 
friend, does not taste right, and very soon go 
back to store butter. 
too long between churnings.” 

Now this is a rather discouraging doctrine to 
promulgate, especially for those who keep one 
or two cows. “Store butter” at the present 
time, seems to be another name for poor butter. 
Yet, this writer represents that after one has 
procured butter, made where only one cow is 
kept, or perhaps two, suck an one will be in- 
clined to go back to the use of “store butter.” 
Cream, if kept at a proper temperature, can be 
kept a number of days, but about 24 hours be- 
fore churning, it should be at a temperature of 
62°. The vessel in which it is kept should have 
a ventilated cover, and the cream should be oc- 
casionally stirred, at the end of which time it 
will usually have thickened and become slightly 
acid. Atany rate it should stand until such 
condition has been obtained. 

Among the specimens of very fine butter that 


| ness.— Pacific Rural Press. 





| 


- : | one in ten produces one half what it is capable 
The reason is that it is | ve I - , 





were exhibited at a dairymen’s convention, held 


at Montpelier, Vt., a few years ago, was some 
butter made by Geo. Randall of Northfield, Vt., 
and made from the milk of one cow. It was 
equal to any at that time shown. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to cite the above in proof that good 
butter can be made where only one cow is kept, 
for the. experiments of many of the readers 
have doubtless been such as to convince them 
that as good butter can be made from one cow 
as is made in a dairy where many are kept. 
F. W. Mose.ey. 
Clinton, Iowa, Dec. 30, 1886. 





DECADENCE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


In the course of a speech on Forefather’s day 
at Pomfret, J. C. Sherburne paid New England 
the following tribute: ‘Notwithstanding the 
drain by emigration during fifty years, and 
which is now going on at an enormous rate, New 
England in her happy homes and peaceful 
neighborhoods, in her religious, educational and 
social institutions, stands pre-eminent, and the 
New England wanderer, whether found on the 





prairies of the West or in the mines of the 
mountains, or on the Pacific coast, or opening 
up tH® industries of the new South, turns to 
these institutions of his native hills for inspira- 
tion in establishing similar institutions wherever 
the good hand of Providence may lead him. 
Talk of the decadence of New England! The 
strength ot the everlasting hills is in the veins 


| of her people, and New England will be the 


country.” 





OURS TO USE NOT TO ABUSE. 


A horse may not have a soul, but [ have | 
known more than one horse whose usefulness | 
and patient, willing service seemed more de- 
serving of a future and better life than the life | 


| of some men, but it is not necessary to discuss 
A man’s horse, or his ox, or bis | 


that question, 
cow, is no more his property to abuse, or ill- | 
treat, or overwork, than is his hired man or wo- 
man, and the very fact that we make them | 
serve us without regard to any will of their own 


| in the matter, ought to make us more careful 


to observe justice in our dealings with them; 
more prompt to pay their wage of food with | 
care and kindness. 

Many horses are strained and injured for | 
life, forced to do every after day’s work with | 
more or less pain and suffering, by the driver’s 
attempt to haul more logs or stone, or a bigger | 
load of wood than some other team has hauled. 
We should work our draft animals intelligently, | 
a horse is a willing and ambitious animal, 
ready to do his utmost—and under the stimulus 
of word and whip wiil often make an effort en- 
tirely beyond his strength. 

The habit of balking oftentimes owes its be- 
ginning to superior common sense. The horse 
knows after a trial or two that he can’t start the 
load, and refuses to waste his strength in trying 
to do so—and instead of lightening the load | 
giving him an encouraging word and a little 





for simply using his own judgment as you or I 
would do under the same circumstances, that 
the horse’s feelings are outraged, his temper | 
spoiled, and he balks the next time without any 
good reason for it—so a bad habit is estab- 
lished. 

The anecdotes are numerous about the intel- 


| ligence of animals; horses and cattle should be | 


trained, not broken. We see plenty of contrary 
horses—but I think a knowledge of their train- 
ing would show that contrary men were re- 


| sponsible for most of their ill-temper.—J. F. 


Snow before the Penobscot Farmers Club. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 
Probity in dealing insures respect. 


It is hardly safe for one person to chop alone 
ity to the fact that there is usually more acid | in the woods far from the hearing of neighbors. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, 


work can be got out of men onthe ten hour | 
system than on the sunrise to sunset plan. 


The prosperoas farmer, like every other busi- 


of what he has to sell— Farm, Field and Stock- 
man. 

Cleanliness, watchfulness and care are magic 
words, and speak much for success in the 
poultry world, and he or she who cannot apply 
them had better stay forever out of the busi- 


A Waterbury Conn., newspaper writer says : I 
could name to you at least half a dozen or more 
happy households within a radius of ten miles 
ot here over which a terribly black shadow 
rests, all because the heads of those households 
are a little careless about whom they employ 
and how long they allow them to loiter. 

The toad is a great help to the farmer, but in 
these days of poisonous drugs he has a hard 
time of it; he has not sufficient wisdom to de- 
tect poison in the stomach of a bug, so he often 
loses his own life by eating poisoned bugs; 
thus the gardener in killing his enemies also 
kills some of his best garden friends. 


A writer in the Indiana Farmer says: ‘Last 
year I put twelve moles in my strawberry patch 
of five acres to catch the grubs, and they did 
the work. I never had a dozen plants injured 
during the summer, either by the grubs or 
moles. I know some people do not care for 
moles on their farms but I want them in my 
strawberry patch.” 

‘Farmer Marden” of the Lowell Courier, 
says there isa complaint that creamery butter 
‘‘does not go as far” as dairy butter, and adds: 
‘‘We have heard it from a half-dozen different 
housewives within a few weeks, and have had 
our attention called to it at our own table. 
Certainly one can see the difference in solidity 
between a piece of butter cut from a dairy tub 
and a half pound print from a fancy creamery.” 


The remedy for hard times lies in increased 
production—in the growing of maximum crops 
with a minimum expenditure of time, labor and 
money. I am fully’ convinced that not one 
farm in ten, on an average, produces more than 
three fourths what it is capable of producing. 
And I think I would be safe in saying that not 


of producing.— Ohio Farmer. 





HOG CHOLERA---ITS PREVENTION. 


It looks very much as if the time is coming 
when farmers who would protect their stock 
from contagious diseases will need to adopt 
customary measures to prevent diseases from 
being brought to their herds. This can be done 
by breeding one’s own stock and by quarentin- 
ing every new animal purchased a sufficient 
time to prove its freedom from any infectious 
disease. 

Mr. Theodore Louis of Wisconsin, at a re- 
cent farmers’ institute in his State, gave his 
methods of treating his swine to make money 
and keep his stock healthy. The report is from 
the Milwaukee Sentinel. 

He had restored what was once a worn-out 
farm to far more than its original fertility, and 


| hogs and feeding them 


ter. 
| clustered between the combs, dozing away the 


| division boards upon the sides. 





all done by feeding swine. He wanted a good 


constitution in both male and female, for con- 
stitutional infirmities are transmitted through 
breeding as well as constitutional excel- 
lences. He likes a hog of firm build and short 
legs. No male should be allowed a wide range, 
or be taken from his home for service. 
cooked food, while it might be true that it did 


As to | 


not pay for fattening dogs that are to be killed | 


young, yet his observation showed that it is well 
to feed stock hogs cooked food. He believed in 
breeding from mature parents, as they brought 
strong and healthy pigs. He used to believe in 
keeping hogs until eighteen months old, of which 
to make pork, but found that was a mistake— 
ten months is long enough to keep them profit- 
ably. 


He leaves the pigs with the mother on clover | 


pasture, three months, and then pushes them for 
growth and fattening seven months. He feeds 
the mother grain only when she is giving milk. 
Sows should not be bred from after being five 
years old. Sweet corn should be planted and 
freely fed to hogs in the stalk at about the time 
the corn is fit to roast. He believed the time of 


feeding hogs corn, and corn stalks, while in that | 


condition, should be greatly prolonged, and so 
he is going to have a silo to enable him to do it. 
The silo is as necessary for the swine-breeder as 
for the dairyman. He raises turnips, squashes, 
pumpkins, spring rye and oats, and steams the 
whole business to feed his hogs. He would not 
have deep troughs or feed a hog sour food. He 
looks upon sour swill as an abomination for a 
When he bought a hog to get new, 
pure blood, he quarantined him several weeks 
away from the rest, until doubly assured that 
he had no disease. 


and had been voted a “hog crank” on salting 
charcoal, sandstone, 
ashes and copperas, but believed in it, and had 
a healthy herd to show for his faith. 





WINTERING BEES. 

Mr. L. F. Abbot, agricultural editor of the 
Lewiston Journal, is a practical bee-keeper. 
This is the way he cares for his bees in winter. 
He says: 

‘The less the bees are disturbed now, the bet- 
A peep into the hive will find them snugly 


time or making plans, it may be, for next sum- 
mer. It has been a serious fault, in the past, in 
wintering bees, to allow them too much room 
in the winter. Look into a hive at this season, 
when the thermometer ranges a few degrees 
above zero, and unless the swarms are unusual- 


ly strong, they will be found clustered upon | 


four or five combs. Then why allow them 


a@ swarm. 

We want the colony to have stores enough to 
carry them through, not only the winter, but to 
the time the apple trees blossom. This will 
take about twenty pounds of honey. Now 


| how many combs of the Lagstroth size will it 
| take to supply this amouut. 
well filled with honey, will weigh six or seven 


New brood combs 


pounds. But we can’t count on these combs to 
be all new, neither should we want them so. 
Old combs will contain more or less bee-breed, 


| and the combs having been used for brood- 


rearing, will be quite heavy, even if they con- 
tain no honey at all, sosome allowance must be 
made for these contingences. Also, some of 
the combs will not be filled with honey in the 


| central portions and at the corners, so if we 


reckon the average at four pounds to the comb, 
five combs will give twenty pounds of food, and 


| six, say about twenty-five pounds. 


Now that part of it is about right. How 
about the room for the bees? Give the five 
combs the room that six would occupy in sum- 
mer, thus giving more space for the bees to 
cluster in between the combs, using tight-fitting 
Then by some 
device give a half-inch space between the tops 


of the frames and the covering, so the bees can | 


pass over the frames freely, and the bees are in 
condition to move to the cellar, or to let re- 
main out of doors; in the latter case giving 
some sort of covering for protection. 





PUTTING UP ICE. 


Ice is almost indispensable to the dairyman 
for bringing his milk and cream too and keep- 
ing them at the proper temperature. Aside 
from its use in the dairy ice is a luxury which 
well repays all the cost of putting it up and the 
wonder is that so few farmers lay in a liberai 
stock. 
a structure. The essential conditions are that 
it shall be closely packed in a mass, that there 
shall be no air spaces at the bottom, that it shall 
be surrounded, (packed in,) by a good non- 
conducting material in sufficient quanity, that 


it shall have a tight roof to exclude rain, and | some. 
that ventilation is provided. A cheap board | 
building with the cracks battened answers about | 
as well as a costly structure with double walls | 


The keeping of the ice does not de- | 


filled in. 
pend so much upon the walls of the building 
as upon the kind and amount of material with 
which it is packed. Saw dust or dry tan bark 
furnish the best packing materials. 
in many localities are difficult to obtain. Next 
to these dry cut straw or chaff is probably the 
best, and almost any farm can furnish the 


straw. Cut straw is better than whole, because | 


it packs closer and makes a better non-conduc- 


tor, though whole straw is often successfully | 


used. In the latter case the space for filling 
between the pile of ice and the walls of the 


building needs to be wider than if cut straw | 
In case cut straw is used we would | 


were used. 
leave a space of 16 inches for filling, but with 
whole straw of two feet. The sills of the 


building should rest on the ground, or on a wall | 
built for them, allowing no air to enter under- | 


neath. We would lay tile a foot below the sur- 
face inside, with its outlet some distance away, 
to keep the bottom dry, but tile should not open 
into the building to admit air. A foundation 


of at least a foot deep of the packing material, | 
| form that renders it useless. 


saw dust, tan or straw, should be laid over the 
bottom, on which to build the pile of ice, and 
the blocks should be cut as nearly as possible of 
uniform size so as to pack closely, and it is well 
to go over each layer as it is put in and fill all 
cracks with pounded ice so as to make the pile 
as near solid as possible. When the pile is fin- 
ished, or as it progresses, the filling between it 
and the sides of the building should be made 
and tramped down as solidly as possible, and a 
covering of at least two feet in depth be made 
over all. Ventilation should be provided for 
by openings in the gables or a ventilating shaft 
going up through the roof to permit the escape 
of the moist air which gathers above the ice. 
The door should be for convenience made in 
two sections, an upper and lower, with boards 
laid across on the inside of the frame holding 
the packing material in place. 

The proper size depends upon the amount of 
ice that will be required. Ice will measure 
about forty cubic feet to ton, and ten tons would 
be a liberal supply for family use. This would 
be equivalent toa pile 8 feet long, 8 feet wide 
and 64 feet high. If we allow two feet on all 
sides for packing space, the building to hold 





He gives all the salt his hogs | 
will eat by having it always within their reach, | 


Ice can be kept in the simplest kind of | 


But these | 


| and put up only in freezing weather. 
| and handled when the temperature 


| able. 
| is largely in this: 


| ranged itself under new 





this amount in the form above given would 
need to be 12x12 feet with nine foot posts. A 
door in the gable would be needed for putting 
in the top layers and taking out ice early in the 
season. As cheap and good a way for a cheap 
building would be to set posts in the ground 
three on a side (except the end where the doors 
are) with 2x4, for plate and middle and bottom 
girths, and board up and down and batten, 
banking up at the bottom to exclude air. The 
roof should project considerably on all sides so 
as to shade the sides, and if it could be built 
under the shade of trees it would be all the bet- 
ter. When expense is no object, and a perma- 
nent structure is desired, a brick or stone foun- 
dation should be put in on which to lay the 
sills, which should be bedded in mortar, and 
double walls can be made by using 2x8 or 2x1? 
for studding and filling the space between the 
outside and inside boarding. Ice should be cut 
If cut 
is above 
freezing, the blocks splinter and crack, and its 
keeping qualities are considerably injured. 





FERTILIZERS. 


Official Valuation. 

H. G. Curtis, in the Connecticut Farmer, dis- 
cusses the difference between the selling price o} 
fertilizers and their valuation as published by 
the Connecticut State chemist. This difference 
is the ‘“‘manufacturers’ charges for converting 
raw materials into manufactured articles, bag- 
ging and barreling, storage and transportation, 
commission, long credits, interest on invest- 
ment, bad debts.” These he estimates at $10 
per ton, and says:—‘*Wherever this margin 
does not exist, there must be some mistake in 
the valuation, or the percentages of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash must be derived 
from materials of low manuria! value (of very 
low cost because avoided by reputable manu- 
facturers) else the manufacturer must by 
dvuing business for no profit, if not at a loss.”’ 
“Brands of fertililizers for which the farmer 
appears to be unwilling to pay any more than 
the value of the ingredients in the raw mate- 
rial at the factory must be of very limited use, 
as no manufacturer could stand such a loss on 
a large quantity; and if they were worth any 
more than their valuation farmers would pay a 
fair price for them as they do for the standard 
goods.” Fertilizers with what appears to be 
the proper margin include many brands of ex- 
tensive manufacture, of very extended use and 
long established reputation. ‘I do not see how 
the intelligent farmer can fail to reason that if a 
large demand for these has existed for many 


or 


| years, and still continues to exist, at a price so 
more than that number? Let us see how many 
combs filled with honey it will require to winter | 


far above the published valuations, it must be 
because their manurial or agricultural value is 
out of proportion with their valuation. If this 
view be the correct one, and I am curious to see 
it intelligently and soberly argued, why is it 
wise to publish valuations unless farmers are 
told by the State chemists that a wide difference 
between the cost and valuation of a standard 
brand is a proof of its great manurial value? 
If the publication of valuations shall be given 
up, and the work of State chemists confined to 
securing fair and representative samples, and 
publishing the fact of their coming up to, or 
falling below the manufacturers’ guarantees, 
will not such a course put an end to the temp- 
tation now offered to unscrupulous manufac- 
turers to secure high valuations at low cost by 
the employment of materials that are known to 
be of very low manuria! value ?” 


The Action of Land Plaster or Gypsum. 

Mr. Andrew Kingsbury, Tolland county, 
Conn., wishing to learn several facts in relation 
to the action of plaster as a fertilizer, addressed 
several queries to the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experimental Station. The replies by the vice 
director, Dr. E. H. Jenkins, are as follows: 

First.—Plaster has no affinity for nitrogen. 
When moist it will absorb and retain carbonate 
of ammonia. Plaster is sulphate of lime, and 
in moist condition is decomposed by carbonate 
of ammonia and carbonate of lime, and sulphate 
of ammonia are produced. 

Second.—Carbonate of ammonia is volatile: 


| the strong ammoniacal odor of stables and 
| urinals is due to it. 
| not volatile at any ordinary temperature. 


Sulphate of ammonia is 


Third.—Plaster sprinkled on manure heaps 
and in stables prevents loss of carbonate of 
ammonia, 

Fourth.—How great the loss of ammonia may 
be in stables, etc., it is not easy to say. An 
amount of ammonia that can be smelled is very 
small, and would hardly be worth the saving, 
but no doubt the loss under some circumstances, 
more particularly in warm weather, is consider- 
The advantage of using plaster in stables 
That the air which the ani- 
mals breathe is kept sweeter and more whole- 


Fifth.—Loam is a very excellent deodorizer 
and absorbent of ammonia. It would have to 
be used in much larger quantity than gypsum, 
and would therefore increase very considerably 
the weight of the manure to be handled. 

Sixth.—Carbonate of lime in gypsum simply 
dilutes it. The fixation of ammonia is caused 
solely by the sulphate of lime; the less sulphate 


| present the less the efficiency of the gypsum as 


a fixer of ammonia. 
Seventh.—Gypsum does retard the rotting of 
manure. 


Ammonia in the Manure, 

Ammonia may be present in the manure 
heap and yet be of very little value to the 
farmer. Its benefit is notin proportion to its 
quantity in the manure heap, but according to 
its condition and form. In its volatile condi- 
tion it is very light and volatile, and escapes 
into the atmosphere, where it is diffused over 
space. Butitis the product of vegetable de- 
composition, and is not always present, though 
nitrogen, from which itis derived, in connec- 
tion with hydrogen, is contained in all vegetable 
matter. 

Nitrogen may exist in a cornstalk, but ina 
During the decay 
or decomposition of the cornstalk, the nitrogen 
is set free from its original combination, when 
it meets hydrogen, one part of the former, by 
volume, and three of the latter, forming ammo- 
nia. Hence, while the cornstalk contains fer- 
tilizing material it is unserviceable until this 
material has undergone a change and ar- 
forms. When the 
farmer buys a bag of fertilizer guaranteed to 
contain a certain proportion of nitrogen, analysis 
may prove the statement correct, but the nitro- 
gen may be as useless as so much stone. 

Leather scraps are rich in nitrogen, but in the 
process of tanning the leather it is preserved 
and decomposition prevented. The nitrogen, 
though present, would be costly, as the farmer 
could not derive any immediate benefit there- 
from. If the nitrogen, however, be present in 
the fertilizer in the shape of sulphate of ammo- 
nia it would be soluble and available, and the 
results from its use would be satisfactory. 
This matter is a very important one to farmers, 
as they are unable to judge of the quality of a 
fertilizer by the usual guaranteed analyses.— 
Diriyo Rural. 
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— ¥¥omen’s Interests, 


MRS. A. E. WHITAKER, Editor. 





The Boston Commonwealth now success- 
fully edited by Mrs. Georgia A. Peck is a 
good example of what women may do in 
newspaper work. 





The employment of women as travelling 
salesmen or drummers is of recent date, 
but their success in that line is already 
established. They are especially popular 
in the West and it is not improbable that 
they may in time have a monopoly of the 
business. 





To the studies which crowded our own 
school hours and seemed all that a child’s 
brain and mind could contend with are 
now added in the common schools, many 
new requirements, including music, tem- 
perance, and in some instances, sewing. 
Each enthusiastic specialist urges the ad- 
dition of his own particular hobby to the 
already crowded list of school studies. 
Some of the plans for broadening the 
school instruction are ridiculous; a recent 
one was aproposition that a teacher bring 
an oil stove to the school room and in- 
struct the pupils how to cook their noon 
lunch which they were to take to the 
school room in a raw state. Let a mother 
imagine the condition of dishes, hands, 
faces and clothes beside the time consumed 
in this unsuitable work and she would 
veto the plan at once, as a most impracti- 
cal idea; yet other tasks nearly as un- 
suited to the school room, are being at- 
tempted there. 

Let the original purpose of the public 
school be kept in view and remember 
there are home duties as well as school 
duties, and a neglect of the former does 
not demand that they be saddled upon 
the latter. Improve the homes. Do not 
try to make school take the place of home 
responsibilities. 





HELP YOURSELF. 


Brown Betry Pupprnc.—One cup of | 
bread crumbs, two cups of chopped sour | 


apples, one-half cup of sugar, one tea- 


spoonful of cinnamon, two tablespoonfuls | 
Butter a | 
deep dish and put a layer of the chopped | 
apple at the bottom; sprinkle with sugar, | 


of butter cut in small pieces. 


a few bits of butter and cinnamon, cover 
with bread crumbs, then another layer of 


apple, etc., until the dish is full, having a | 


layer of crumbs on the top. Cover closely 
and cook in the oven three-quarters of an 
hour; then uncover and brown quickly. 
Eat warm with a sweet sauce. Serve in 
the dish in which it was baked. 

Sat Porx.—Cut as many slices as will 
be required for breakfast the evening be- 
fore and soak till morning in sweet milk 
and water. Then rinse till the water is 
clear and fry. For a change it may be 
rolled in corn meal and then fried. 

Cape Cop GINGERBREAD.—One cup of 
molasses, two tablespoonfuls of lard, a 
pinch of salt, one teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in one-third of a cup of boiling 
water, one-half teaspoonful of ginger. 
Mix stiff with flour and roll out in sheets 
half an inch thick and bake slowly. 

Corn DopGers.—Three cups of corn 
meal, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of sugar; pour on boiling water 
enough to wet it. Make into small flat 
cakes about an inch thick and fry in boil- 
ing fat until brown. They will fry in 
about fifteen minutes and are to be eaten 
hot. 

CaBbaGE.—Slice fine, put into a kettle 
with water enough to prevent burning, 
cover close and cook until tender. Then 
add one-half cup of sweet cream, one-half 
cup of vinegar —in which mix one table- 
spoontul of flour; season with pepper and 
salt to suit the taste; let it boil up, then 
serve. 





UP STAIRS AND DOWN. 

If the corner of a carpet gets loose and pre- 
vents the door opening, or trips every one that 
enters the room, nail it down at once. A dog’s- 
eared carpet marks the sloven as well as the 
dog’s-eared book. 

Door mats, as a usual thing, should be large 
enough for the most extraordinary development 
of the pedal extremities. Economy in a door 
mat is frequently overcome by extravagance in 
the consumption of the carpet 

To clean and dust a piano use half a yard of 
good canton flannel, brushing lightly over to 
remove the dust; if there are finger marks or 
spots rub up and down over them, always keep- 
ing the nap next to the instrument. 

‘Dusters” made of old print, with which to 
cover books, statuettes and such articles as are 
difficult to dust, and larger ones to cover beds, 
are indispensable in sweeping and dusting. 

It is poor economy to sweep carpets with 
stubs and to scrub with good brooms. 

Home-made picture frames of pine cones, 
coffee berries, etc., are a delusion and a snare, 
being ugly in the extreme, even when put to- 
gether with patient accuracy. 

Business letters should always be kept, filed 
and labeled, and there may be occasional letters 
from friends that are well worth treasuring. 
But do not keep any unnecessary litter about, 
it is so likely to creep into unwished-for places, 
making the whole house seem untidy. 





THE UNMARRIED DAUGHTER. 

It is possible that even mothers are a little 
too selfish and exacting toward their unmar- 
ried daughters of ‘uncertain age.” It would 
be a decided convenience to the musician of the 
family if the piano could be moved to another 
part of the room. She speaks to her mother 
about it. The reply is: “I see no reason, Emi- 
ly, why it should be moved; it has always been 
there. When you have a house of your own 
you can have the piano just where you choose.” 

How many mothers finish their sentence in 
this way. Itis possible that remarks of this 
kind may have something to do with the nu- 
merous ill-assorted marriages we daily hear of? 





| to furnish such 




















The innate longing of our woman nature to 
have something to call our own, to do with as 
we like, must be gratified, and gratify it we 
will in one way or another or die in the at- 
tempt. 

Could not a mother without loss of dignity 
divide her dominion, giving each daughter a 
province of herown? Even a room in which 
she can do exactly as she pleases and exercise 
her individual taste will do much toward mak- 
ing her happy, and the daughters must be made 
happy as well as the sons. 

We hear and read much on the subject of 
making home pleasant for the boys but few 
words are ever said about making home pleas- 
ant for the girls. There is a species of injustice 
about this which those who have not observed 
girls and their ways closely may not have seen. 
They, too, have temptations and many little 
trials and difficulties to overcome, and of them 
it is required tnat they shall be always cheerful 
and amiable.—Kate Matson Post. 





My answer to the question, “How I was 


| 
| 





educated,” ends where it began; I had the | 


right mother.—President Timothy Dwight of 
Yale. 


TISSUE PAPER FLOWES MAKING: 

The art of making flowers from tissue paper 
has become rapidly popular of late. Almost 
everywhere ladies have seen specimens which 
have excited their admiration and aroused 
their curiosity. Itis the object of the writer 
information as_ will 
practical assistance in that direction. The 
whole subject is simply and easily understood, 
and some ladies succeed very well without 
special instruction, puzzling out the matter by 








be of | 


pulling apart specimens which they have bought | 


ready made. 


This, however, except in those | 


who are gifted with more than average ingen- | 
uity, requires considerable time and trouble, | 


which the directions here given will save. 
One of the first requisites for learning any- 


thing of this kind is to make sure you under- | 
stand the terms used, and we will commence | 


by explaining what is meant by folding, goffer- 
ing, crimping, curling, tinting, staining, slips, 
slipping, up, etc. 

Folding. The petals whether to be used sep- 
arately, or as slips, are cut by folding the paper 
until a number of thicknesses can be cut at 
once. Most forms are cut from paper folded so 
as to make eight thicknesses. This can be done 


| 
| 


effect the paper must be tinted. 





comes on the dotted lines, and then trace the 
solid line on the paper and fold and cut by the 
line. 

In some cases the paper is folded six thick- 
nesses instead of eight, which produces the 
form shown in form 4. 

GorreERING is done with a smooth stick called 
a goffering tool. This may be easily whittled out 
at home. For the shape and size, see Fig. A. 

Figure A shows how itis used in goffering 
the inner petals of the large, full blown rose. 
A cutting of eight of the petals is laid on the 
cushion of cotton as shownin Figure A, and 
the goffering stick pressed firmly down ata 
slight distance from the edge and drawn down 
toward the pointed edge of the petal, which 
causes the edges which project beyond the stick 
to curl up and crinkle. 

The same process is repeated for the other 
edge of the petal. Then turn the petals over, 
and using the sharp edge of the tool, make a 
sharp crease down the centre of the petals, 
which causes a different crinkle. 


Figure B shows how goffering is done in the 


case of the Aster. The form having been cut, 
several thicknesses, it is laid on the cughion, 
and the sharp edge of the goffering stick dfawn 
sharply through the centre of each pe.al. 


Trnt1nc.—The point of the petals toward the | 


centre of the flower are usually of a different 


Fig 


tint from the outer end, and to produce this 
The best and 
simplest method of doing this is to cut the 
squares of paper and before folding them to cut, 
lay them on the table, and with a small ball or 
wad of cotton dipped in dry powdered color, 
rub round and round in the centre of the 
Squares. <A very little of the powder is suffi- 


by doubling it, making two, doubling that, i cient, and the tints so obtained are very delicate 
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Form 7. 


making four, and doubling that in the same 


way, as that makes the crease of the last fold 4 
thicknesses. The right way is to take a square 


Form 2. 


| though many would puzzle along time before 
they discovered just how to doit. Take a knit- 
| ting needle or similar bit of wire, and thrusting 

one end of it through the centre of the piece of 

paper cut after form 1, let the other end project 
| in a line with and beyond the point of one of 
the petals. Fold the petal over the wire (the 
paper may be folded first), and holding it as 
shown, with the forefinger of one hand on top, 
take hold of the folded paper with the thumb 
and finger of the other hand and press the paper 
toward the hand which holds the wire, at the 
same time slightly raising the finger to allow 
the small plait or wrinkle which will be formed 
in the paper, to pass under it and be held by it. 
Draw back the thumb and finger a little, and 
press another little fold of paper under the fin- 
ger of the other hand, and so on till the whole 
petal is pressed tightly together ina series of 
little crimps. In following up this description 
this may appear slow, but the motions here de- 
scribed may be repeated very rapidly, after a 
little practice. 

Another method of crimping is used for the 
petals of the poppy which is shown in figure 
D. The cut shows pretty clearly how it is done. 
| The paper is held between the thumb and fin- 

ger as shown, and in the other hand a small 
| knife is held the blade cf which is pressed 
| against the paper so as to catch a small plait 





ure D, 
which is pressed between the thumb and finger 
holding the paper. 


working all around but a little in from the out- 
to form a deep cut. 


tice in order to work with confidenee. 
Cur.LinG.—In the Rose you will perceive that 








and blend perfectly into the color of the paper. | 
way, making eight; but this is not the best) For darkening the centre of the poppy, use a | 


powder of vandyke brown with a little ivory 


black ; for the outside petal of the pink tea rose, | 








Form 3 and 4. 


piece the proper size for the intended form and 
fold one corner A over on the corner B oblique- 
ly opposite, (see Form 1). Crease the fold 
sharply down and fold again, bringing corner 
C over to corner D. Crease the fold formed by 
this, and fold the corner C back to A. Turn 
the papers over and fold corner D back to B. 
This forms a back and forth sort of folding as 





~~ 


Form 6. 


use chrome yellow witha little French chalk» 
and the same for the inner petals of the full 
blown double rose. For the centre of the snow- 
ball, use chrome green and French chalk. 
tbe yellow rose, use chrome yellow with a little 
carmine. 
obtain any desired tint. 

In some cases, as the outer edges of the inner 


Figure A. 
in a fan, and the paper if allowed to spring | petals of the full double pink rose, it is necces- 


apart a little appears as in form 2, and when 


sary to supplement the tinting with staining 


pressed flat forms a triangle 1-8 the size of the | which is done wet. Take the petals just as cut 


sheet when opened out. 
Form 3 shows this with a line indicating 


and dip them in water, and while stil! wet dip 
the edges into another little saucer containing 


where it should be cut to form a slip for a' water in which a little carmine has been dis- 


flower having four petals, as for instance the 
Poppy. In folding be careful to have the 


solved. The carmine will run in a little from 
the edges here and there, giving the irregular 


Figure B. 


folded edges come even one with another—with 
the cutedges it is not important. In all the 
forms for cutting in the following, the dot- 
ted lines show the shape and size of the 
folded paper, and the solid lines indicate where 
to cut it. You can probably in most of the 
forms cut them accurately enough without 
further guide than looking at the diagram, but 





and delicately blended shading of pink and 
white seen in the natural flower. While wet 
the petals will look rather limp and discour- 
aged, but they will dry out allright. Of course 
they must be thoroughly dry before you at- 
tempt to goffer them. 

CrIMPING is done in different ways for differ- 
ent purposes. For the large rosette Fig. R, 


Figure C. 


if not expert enough for this open out the paper 


the method is shown in Fig. C, and is very 


and lay it over the diagram so that the crease | simple and quick when once you see it done, 


For | 


A few trials will teach you how to | 


| 
| 


Figure E. 


The knife blade is slipped | 
back a little and another plait taken, and so on, | 


side edge of the petal, which causes each petal | 
This is rather difficult to | 
become perfect in, and we would suggest prac- | 


- SEASONABL 


E COODs. 





THOM PSON’s 


Champion Root Cutter. 


The only practical machine in the market for 
cutting 


All kinds of Roots and Vegetables. 


THOMPSON’S 


EVER FEED COTTER 


e Strongest, Simplest, and of the Largest 
Capacity of any in the market. 























All Styles, at LOWEST PRICES. 


Beef Scraps, 


CORN SHELLERS, 


Fresh Ground Oyster Shells, Sea Shells, 


SUPPLIES. 


Cracked 


Bone Chicken Crackers, Sound Wheat, Rejected Wheat, 
Buckwheat, Sunflower, etc., etc. 
FIOT BED MATS, ALL SIZES. 
CALL OR SEND FOR PRICES---THEY ARE THE LOWEST. 





| POULTRY 
| 
| 
| 


| C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 Clinton, 80 and 82 South Market Street, 


and 34 Merchants 


Row, Boston, Mass. 





| 
Sheridan's 
Condition 


Powder 


is absolutely pure and highly concentrated. 


ounce is worth a pound of any other kind. t 
Nothing 


It cures chick- 
Is worth its 
by mail free. 
everywhere, or sent by mail for 25 cents in 
2 1-4 Ib. air-tight tin cans, $1.00; by mail, 
Six cans by express, prepaid, for $5.00, 


PR. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Bostor Mass. 


strictly a medicine to be given with food. 
on earth will make hens lay like it. 

en cholera and all diseases of hens. 
weight in gold. Illustrated book 
Solc 
stamps. 
$1.20. 


SHERIDAN’S 


CONDITION 
POW DEF! 


Cures 
Chicken 
Cholera. 


AY 


One 
Tt is 





ZIONS HERALD, 


|A WEEKLY RELICIOUS JOURNAL. 


METHODIST PAPER 
WORLD. 


THE OLDEST 
IN THE 


/EDITOR, REV. B. K. PEIRCE, D. D. 


It has more than two hundred regular con- 

| tributors, all departments well organized, and 

furnishes reading matter for all classes, having 
| each week a summary of 


RELIGIOUS, 
| SECULAR, 
DOMESTIC and 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


the edges of the outer petals turn or curl over. | 


| Without this curling the flower would be very | 


stiff and unnatural. Curling is done by simply 


drawing the paper over a sharp edge, as for in- | 
stance by holding a knife so that the blade | 


| presses against your thumb, and then drawing 

| a piece of paper two or three times between the 

blade and thumb. 

| toward the side the knife is on. The blade 

should not be too sharp, as itis torub the pa- 

| per notcutit. The curling is usually done af- 
ter the flower is made up. 

Siips AND SLippinGc.—It is evident that in 

making a rose, the petals may be cut separately 


and pasted one by one around the centre, and | 


many make them by that method, but a simpler 
| way and one that saves much time and labor, 
is to make slips for all but the outer rows of 
| petals. By a slip is meant a set of the petals, 
| left connected together, as for instance, the 
| four petals of the poppy. The paper folded as 
shown in figure and cut by the line will when 
opened out, have the four petals shaped out, 
but connected in the centre. In making up the 
| flower, the wire for the stem is thrust through 
| the centre of the slip, and it is ‘‘slipped up’’ the 


stem, and by a little gum attached to the centre 


| as described further on. 

Daisy, AND Form ror CutTtinc.—Cut two 
slips as shown in Form 1, crease the petals 
slightly through the centre, and slip them on so 
as the petals of second slip alternate with those 

| of the first slip. 
| silk floss, or wool, purchased ready made; thin 
| wire is used for stems, covered with tissue 
| paper.—Cottage Hearth. 





Macomber Hand Corn Planter. 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST PLANT- 
ER onthe market. Send for descriptive cir- 


| cular and price list. 


| S.M. MACOMBER & co., Mfr’s. 


| 


North Brookfield, Mass. 


A. C. STODDARD, 
Litchfield, Conn. 


E. BRUCE MASON, 
Bene, Meal, 


| Agents. 
GRI N OvysterShells, 


iraham Flour & Corn. in the 


BHAND MIL (F. Wilson’s 


YOUR OWN 





Patent). 
Z 100 per cent ORY made 
in », Also POWER | ALS ant 
TAROE Pe i LL. Circulars and testimonials 
gent on application. WILSON BROs, Easton, Pa. 





‘Bay State Agricultural Society. | 


ANNUAL MEETING. 
'TI\HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
| Bay State Agricultural Society will be held 
| at United States Hotel, Boston, on Wednesday, 
| January 19, 1887, at 1l o’clock A.M. 

| WINSLOW S. LINCOLN, Secretary. 
ANTED.--IF YOU WANT TO 
| 





\ \ HIRE or sell a farm advertise in the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER. 





P. O. and express office at once. 
Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 


H IN-FRIES 
oat OLSsTet Herd E America. 


Choicest stock. Lowest prices. Cows, 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves al- 
ways on hand. Stock safely shipped 
anywhere. Houghton Farm, 


PemneH. VE. (Windham Co.) 


26135 





1AN 








a2c. stamp, STAB CARD 0O., Station 15, Ohia 


It will be found to curl over | 


The centre can be made of | 


ADAMS, Grand Isle Co., Vt. | 


General | 


To introduce them, 
Bic OFFER. we will Give} 
Away 1000 Self-operating Washing Ma- | 
chines. If you want one send us your name, | 
The National | 


Sample Beok of beautiful cards, 14 Games, 
12 tricks in magic, 436 Album verses. All for | 


Also, the ablest and most elaborate notes 
| on the 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


| by any denominational paper, written by Rev. W. 


| O. Holway, Chaplain U.S. Navy. 


FOR BUSINESS MEN 


} 

a is one of the best of advertismg mediums, 
| read weekly by 60,000 people. 
| 
| 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. Address 


ALONZO S. WEED, Publisher, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





‘The Universal Fashion Company's 


| Cut Paper PATTERNS for Ladies, and Chil- 
| dren’s Garments are acknowledged to be the best 
| in existence. Correct styles and perfect fit. La- 
| dies, send for a Catalogue of UNIVERSAL 
| PATTERNS free to any address, or 15 cents 
for thee ALBUM OF FASHIONS, a hand- 
| some folio book with over 1000 illustrations and 
| descriptions. MENTION THIS PAPER. 


| UNIVERSAL FASHION COMPANY. 


40 E. 12th St., New York. 


ARM HELP WANTED.--ADVER 
TISE inthe NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; 
| by its use thousands of cases of the worst kind 
and of long standing have been cured. Indeed, so 
strong is my faith in its efficacy that I will send 
TWO BOTTLES FREE, together wilh a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any suf- 
ferer. Give Express and P. O. address. DR. 
| T. A. StOCUM, 181 Pearl Street, New York. 

GREGORY’S Internal 


L i Si xternal Rem- 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession, and 
office from those who 


have been  perman- C U R E D 


ently. $1.00 per jar, of all druggists or will be 
| sent by mail postage paid. E. J. GREGORY & 
CO., 274 Washington street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Electric Belt Free 


Tointroduce it and obtain agents we will for the next 

sixty days gre away, free of charge,in each county 

in the U. 8. a limited number of our dserman 

Electro Galvanic Suspensory Belts, Price $5; 

i positive and unfailing cure for Nervous Debility 

Varicocele, Emissions, Impotency &c. $500.00 Reward 
idif every Belt we manufacture does not generate 
enuine electriccurrent. Address atonce ELECTRIC 
LT AGENGY. P. O. Box 178 Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


> 
Legal Aotices. 
YVOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate 
|} of MATILDA A. DOW, Ia:e of Exeter, in the 
County of Rockingham and State of New Hamp- 

shire, deceased, Greeting: Wher as, ABBIE M. 

ROLLINS was appointed executrix of the will of 

said Matilda A. Dow, by the Probate Court for the 

County of Rockingham in the State of New Hamp- 

shire, has presented to said Court her petition rep- 

resenting that as such executrix she is entitled to 

certain personal property therein specified and sit- 
| uated in said County of Middlesex, and in the 

County of Essex, and praying that she may be 
licensed to sell, transfer, and convey, at public or 
private sale, and on such terms, and to such per- 
son or persons, as she shall think fit,—or to receive 
and otherwise dispose of,—said personal estate 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court 
to be holden at Lowell in said County of Middlesex, 
on the third Tuesday of January next, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show ca se, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioner is or- 
cered to serve this citation by publishing the same 
| once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
| NEW ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper published 
at Bos'on, the last publication to be two days, at 
| least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-seventh vy d of Decem- 
ber, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 











Blind, Bleeding and Itch- 
ing, positively cured by 


A 
edies. ¢ 
| thousands of testimo- 

nials on exhibition at 











| eighty-six. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








BRIGGS: 
PIANOS, 


Graceful in 


design. Solid 





in construction. 
Matchless in 
tone. Beautifu 

in finish. In- 
our 





dorsed by 
best artists 


Catalogues mailed on application. 


C. C. BRICCS & CO., 


5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 


Farmers’ Boilers for $10. 
HE BEST OF ALL BOILERS FOR 


general farmers’ use, such as warming water 
for cows in winter, for warming feed and swill. 
for heating water for bath-tubs and butchers’ use, 
also for baptister:es. It requires less than one- 
fourth the amount of wood of other boilers, and 
does the work quicker. Town, County and State 
rights for sale. 

Address, T. M. CARROLL, 
Box 421, St. Albans, Vt. 





*TOCK FOR SALE.---ADVERTISE IN 
K) the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATM ENT 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 


Se —— et = 
U. S. COMPOUND OXYCEN CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Office corner Main and State 
streets, (over Book Store.) Send for pamphlet. P. 
QO. Address, Ber. 158. 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 


RAILROAD. 
s 3 YA. M. DAY EXPRESS TRAIN 
e —For New York (via Middletown and 
New Haven;) Pullman cars to New York. A part 
of this train runs through to Hartford, New 
Britain, Waterbury, Danbury and Fishkill. 
3 OO P. M. NEW ENGLAND LIM- 
e ITED—Daily, including Sundays—For 
New York (via Air Line Route) running 86 miles 
without astop. Due Grand Central Depot, New 
York, at 9 P. M. Connects at Willimantic on 
week days with train for Hartford, New Britain 
and Waterbury. A dining car runs ,on this train 
between Boston and Willimantic. 
3 3 P.M. AFTERNOON MAIL—For 
e New York (via Middletown and New 
Haven,) due New York 11.35 P. d. A part of this 
train runs through to Hartford, New Britain and 


Bristol. 
6 3 P. M. PHILADELPHIA EX- 
° PRESS—Daily, including Sundays— 
For Hartford, New Haven, Jersey City, ‘3 renton, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, con 
necting for Richmond and points South. Through 
Pullman buffet cars to Washington. 
6 3 P. M- NORWICH LINE EX- 
e PRESS For New York, New London, 
Norwich, Danielsonville and Putnam. Train con 
nects at New London with STEAMER CITY OF 
WORCESTER or CITY OF NEW YORK. Lim- 
ited tickets $3.00. 

Seats in Parlor Cars, Berths in Pullman Cars, 
Staterooms on Steamers, Tickets and information 
obtained at Office, 322 Washington street, or at 
Depot, ne Summer street. 

W. H. TURNER, A. C. KENDALL, 

7tf Gen’! Sup’t. Gen. Pass Avent 


Larmers’ Directory, 


INSURANCE, 








Quincy Mutual Fire insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, MAY 1, 1885, $490,000.90 
Surplus over Ke-Insurance,. . . . » » $280,000.00 
Gain in Cash Fundthe pastyear,, .. 23,000.00 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


Amount at risk, $27,600,000.00. 
Total Liabilities, $205,600.00 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 6 years, 40 per cent.on3 years,and 20 per 


cent. on all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres*t and Treas. 
17 


JOHN G. MoorkE, Sec’y pro tem. 
AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c, 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

FRED. L. Keyes. C. A. KEYES. 





4mos KEYES. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
a@-Country Consignments Solicited #2 


298 Blackstone 8t.. 
under New England Hour. 


W. F. Brooxs. BOSTON. CHas. O. BROOKS. 
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Hew England ‘former. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1887. 





$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newedealers, and at the office of publication. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis. 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space asa single line, cash in 
advance. Eight words average a line. 

Advertisements must be received Tuesday to be 
sure of insertion the same week. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following Agents tor this pap>r will can- 
vases for oubs>ribers and collections in the follow- 
ing Counties in New England :— 

A. Ww. WINGATE, 2 26 YORK Co., ME. 

G. W. NYE, ... « « « « WORCESTER Co., Ms. 
¥. W. CHEEVER, ... . ADDISON Co., VT. 
G. H. STAFFORD,.. . . BENNINGTON Co. VT. 

Subscribers are requested to forward their sub- 
scriptions without waiting for the Agent to call. 
The date o1 their label will always show how far 
they have paid up. 





ee ee 


The Vermont idea of a winter farmers’ 
class at the State Agricultural College is 
excellent, 





A person who has recently advertised in 
the Farmer says: “I am well satisfied 
with my advertising in your paper; my 
goods are nearly all sold.” 





| 


Mr. A. N. Cole of ‘‘New Agriculture” 
fame writes to us that, although it is mid- 
wmter a cane can be run fall length into 
the soil on his estate, and that his straw- 
berry plants are putting out runners be- 
neath the snow. 





The unanimity with which persons of 
ali walks in life and of all parties testify to 
Gen. Logan’s honesty of purpose, is re- | 
markable. Such a reputation is worth 
more than a large legacy, and should be 
held up for the imitation of young men. 
jie had been a general and senator, but 
above all, he had been honest. 





Practical farmers, or men in some way 
identified with agriculture, should be the 
officers of agricultural societies. The vil- 





lage merchant, or other outsider, whose 
only qualification is skill at wire-pulling, | 
should be let alone. Too often the | 
methods of managing agricultural meetings | 
savor too much of what is disreputable in 
politics. 





That the average duration of human 
life is on the increase, is strikingly de- 
monstrated, says the New Hampshire Pa- | 
triot, by the increase from year to year, in 
the number of recorded deaths of people 
at an advanced age, say beyond the point 
of ninety years. During the last year 
more deaths at the age of ninety years or 
upwards have been noted in New Hamp- 
shire than in any previous year. 





A selection on the sixth page calls for a | 
substitute for war; the question is apt, and | 
the answer would not be difficult were all 
the causes those which arise from bona-fide 
misunderstandings. Arbitration would set- 
tle all such cases. But the majority of 
wars and rumors of wars come from na- 
tional intrigues, for the purpose of dis- | 
honestly acquiring power or territory. In | 
such cases no substitute can be made eflica- 
cious, there must be a removal of the 





cause. 





‘‘Some of the most valuable patents are | 
mere attachments to the great patents, 
making them all the better by some new 
device for economy and utility,” says an 
item going the rounds of the press, and 
we add that some of the world’s most valu- | 
able men are not the profound original 
thinkers or investigators, but the men who 
take others’ ideas, and by some new 
method of presentation or some attractive 
attachment of pen or types, present them 
to the consideration of the public in a 
popular and telling way, or in a style easy 
of understanding and assimilation. Very 
much newspaper work is of this character. 





The citizens of Milford, N. H., being 
dissatisfied with the way in which the local 
paper was edited, held a mass meeting, 
raised enough money and bought out the 
concern, appointing a committee to see 
that it was properly edited hereafter. We 
are afraid that a local newspaper managed 
by a committee of citizens will have many 
peculiar trials; but there is, after all, an 
element of common sense in the idea of 
public proprietorship in the home paper. 
Any respectable local sheet does lots of 
advertising and missionary work for its 
town; it is as much a local ‘‘institution” 
as the public schools; it is an ally of the 
churches ; in the opportunity given for the 
discussion of matters of local improvement, 
it is a weekly town meeting. All this kind 
of work comes from the high-minded im- 
pulses of the editor to make the world 
better for hig having lived in it, and is 
largely gratuitous, receiving no adequate 
remuneration. Now the public has no 
claims on any individual’s capital, and it is 
very proper that the public should furnish 
the capital needed for this local educator 
and home missionary. 








The Methodists, with their 3,500,000 mem- 
bership, are the largest denomination of Protes- 
tants in the United States. The Baptists have 
2,500,000 members. 

The Portland Transcript—always good—is 
further improved by a dress of new type anda 
monthly edition. 





FROM THE GOVERNORS’ INAU- 
GURALS. 

The agriculture of the State has shared in the 
recent general depression, and requires careful 
and economical management and trained intel- 
ligence to maintain itself profitably. Hence, I 
think, we ought to place high value upon the 
work of the experimental station and the in- 
struction of the experimental college. I am 
satisfied that both of these institutions are do- 
ing admirable work, and I recommend them to 
your judicious liberality.—Gov. Ames of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


The different agricultural institutions sup- 
ported in whole or in part by State appropria- 
tion are working together in harmony, and 
seem to be doing all that could reasonably be 
expected. Since-the last report, the agricul- 
tural experiment station has been largely en- 
gaged in the examination of commercial fertil- 
izers and feeding stuffs, and in the analysis of 
what was suspected to be imitation butter; a 
suspicion which, in most of the cases, proved to 
be well founded. Imitation may not always be 
deception, but deception in matters of food is 
invariably fraud, and in this analysis and de- 
tection the station has done excellent and need- 
ed work, for frauds in food touch the very life 
of the people. 

It is probable that for some of the agricul- 
tural institutions of the State you will be asked 
to vote increased appropriations. The odium 
of class legislation cannot justly fall on any 
action of yours that shall be wisely exerted to 
throw needed ligbt on a pursuit, the prosperity 
of which forms the basis of all other pursuits. 
In what direction, and to what extent, State aid 
should be given, many and perhaps most of 
you, from your calling in life, are specially fit- 
ted to know. Your action will follow intelli- 
gent and free discussion, and the soundness of 
your conclusions cannot well be doubted.—Gov. 
Lounsbury, of Connecticut. 


The attention of the legislature should be 


| given to ascertaining the best mode fur prevent- 


ing the introduction and spread of the fatal 
disease of pleuro-pneumonia among the cattle 
of the State. Fuller authority should be given 
to the State to destroy at once all cattle known 
to be affected with the disease. One neglected 
case that might cost the State fifty dollars to 
destroy, would possibly entail a loss of many 
thousands of dollars to our cattle growers. It 
has cost England millions of dollars in her 
efforts to extirpate the disease, and if the conta- 
gion should break out among our vast herds 
on the Western plains the loss would be incal- 
culable. Besides guarding our own State by 
proper enactments on the subject. I recom- 
mend that Congress be memorialized to take 
the utmost care and precaution, through the 
National power, to prevent the importation and 
spread of the disease. 

The agricultural college is doing a good 
work, which could be made still more effective 
by increased means. You will be asked for an 
appropriation for that institution to replace the 
valuable herd of cattle destroyed on account of 
a disease which was infectious and threatening 
to other herds in the State. This claim is well 
based and I think should be favorably consid- 
ered. The trustees of the institution should 
guard against experiments in farming and 
dairying, in competition with neighboring farm- 
ers, but they should at the same time, be en- 
abled to make tests of fertilizers, of the different 
modes of applying the same, and of the differ- 


| ent methods of feeding cattle, sheep and swine; 


so that the farmers of the State may have the 
benefit of the knowledge thus derived. 
Whatever the legislature can do to aidjand 
encourage the agricultural interests of the 
State should be cheerfully and promptly done. 
The agricultural resources of Maine are very 
great and are, as yet, only partially developed, 
and whatever tends to make farming more 


| pleasant and more profitable is always worthy 
| of attention and encouragement. 


A measure now before Congress, known as 


| the Hatch bill, for the establishment of experi- 


mental stations in different States, will, if it be- 
comes a law, enlarge the power of the agricul- 
tural college, and, to a considerable extent, re- 
move th? cost of 1ts maintenace from the treas- 
ury of the State.—Gov. Bodwell of Maine 





AMONG THE SEEDSMEN, 
Messrs. Parker & Wood gave their employees 
an enjoyable sleighing party last week Friday 
evening. The company went to the Massachu- 


| setts House at Lexington, and enjoyed a nice 
supper, after which Plummer’s orchestra fur- | 


nished music for dancing. Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 


| jinson and Mr. and Mrs. Hatch were members 


of the party and added much to its sociability. 
Geo. L. Meader favored the company with 
humorous songs, and Miss Susie Willard sang 


| some operatic selections. 


The annual sleighing party given by Messrs. 
Jos. Breck & Sons to their employees has be- 
come quite an event in the agricultural business, 
from the fact the occasion is looked forward to 
with interest by the business generally, and that 
other houses are following suit. On Thursday 
evening, the 6th inst., occurred the event for 
this season, which has surpassed all previous 
sociables, both in number of participants and 
variety of entertainment. The party, which 
consisted of nearly twenty couples, including a 
few invited guests, was driven to the popular 
Reunion House, Dedham, recently remodelled 
by its hospitable proprietor, Mr. Jas. H. Devlin, 
who out-did himself in preparing a bountiful 
collation, which was served at 11.30. After 
which, the genial Mr. Thomas J. Gray, the 
“chaperone” of the party, in his capacity of 
toast-master, called upon members of the sev- 
eral departments, who responded with bright 
and witty speeches, as follows: Mr. John F. 
Sharkey, seeds; Mr. John H. Muldoon, hard- 
ware; Mr. J. Lawrence Gerry, the office; Mr. 
Herbert M. Journeay, stock; Mr. L. A. Turley, 
“The drummers,” and Mr. John E. Fitzgerald 
of the Custom house, for the invited guests. 
The spacious parlors were then taken possession 
of, where the company was entertained with 
piano selections by Miss Marietta A. Smith; 
soprano solo, with piano accompaniment, by 
Miss Lizzie M. Webb; vocal selections by 
Messrs. Fitzgerald and Gerry, and Misses Lizzie 
Bradley and Minnie Hews; humorous recita- 
tions by Mr. Turley, and performance on the 
bones by Mr. Harry Lund. A neat order of 
dances, prepared by Mr. Journeay, was handed 
around, and the “terpsichorean,” led off by Mr. 
Gerry and Miss Minnie Phelan, was indulged 
in, without cessation, until 3.45 A. M., when 
the revellers enjoyed a delightful moonlight 
ride home. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We have received from Benj. Hammond, 
Hammond Slug Shot Works, Fiskill-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y., his annual pamphlet and an- 
nouncement, telling what can be done with the 
insecticide which he manufactures. 

The twenty-second annual catalogue of the 
officers and students of the Massachusetts ln- 
stitute of Technology has been received. It 
gives a list of the officers and students witha 











statement of the courses of instruction anda 
list of the alumni. Accompanying it is the re- 
port of the president, Francis A. Walker. The 
institution is doing admirable work and its an- 
nual announcement contains much that is of 
interest. 


APPROACHING MEETINGS. 


The next Essex county institute will be held 
at Methuen, January 14th. Subjects: forage 
crops; care of stock The meetings will be 
held in Nevins Memorial Hall, one of the finest 
in the state, and good speakers have been 
selected. 





The Massachusetts poultry association will 
give its exhibition at the Mechanics’ Building, 
commencing January 19 and closing on the 
26th. It is said that at least 5000 birds will be 
on exhibition, and that it will include the big- 
gest show of pit games ever seen in this coun- 
try. 

A meeting of the trustees of the Worcester 
agricultural society will be held January 20th 
at 9.30 A. M. at Grand Army hall to choose a 
committee of arrangements, &c. The meeting 
will be followed by an institute. President J. 
H. Walker is expected to address the meeting 
in the morning; W. L. Warner in the after- 
noon; subject ‘‘Farmers and the Farmer’s 
Home.” Ladies particularly invited. 


Gov. McEnery of Louisiana has called an in- 
terstate convention in the interest of stock- 
raising, dairying, fruit growing and for the pro- 
moting of general agricultural interests to 
assemble at the city of Lake Charles, on the 22d 
of February, and invites ali agricultural, horti- 


cultural, dairying and live stock associations ; 
and all associations representing any farming | 


and agricultural interest to send delegates. 


The Eighth National Convention of the Amer- | 


ican Agricultural and Dairy Association has 
been called in New York city, February 8th 
and 9th. The following papers will be con- | 
tributed, and will add to the interest of the 
meeting : 

“The Dairy Interests of the United States.”— 
G. B. Chapin, Boston, Mass. ; 

“Tbe Benefits of Bee Keeping to the Agricul- | 
turist.”—O. B. Mason, Auburndale, Ohio. 

“The History of Dairying in the United 
States.”—W. S. Truesdell, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Transportation of Dairy Products from the 
United States to England.”—M. R. Wait, Can- 


ton, N. Y. 
“Feeding of Cattle.”—James O. Adams, Con- 


cord, N. H., Secretary of State Board of Agri- | 
culture. 

“Prosperous Agriculture the Pitch of our Na- 
tional Harmony.”—James Hewes, Baltimore, | 
Md. 

The third course of lectures to the ““Farmers’ 
Class” at the University of Vermont and state 
agricultural college, will commence Jan. 21 at | 
30’clock p.m. These lectures are designed to 
bring to the farmers the latest and best infor- | 
mation on the practical subjects of every day | 
farm life. The desire is to reach and benefit 
the largest number possible, and therefore no | 
entrance examination is required, and no tuition | 
fee charged. Arrangements have aleo been | 
made with the railroads to furnish free return 
tickets to all who come by rail. The subjects 
to be treated in the present course include stock- | 
feeding, drainage, fruit culture, fertilizers and 
several other subjects to be hereafter announced. 
Mr. A. W. Cheever, agricultural editor of the | 
New ENGLAND FARMER, is the first lecturer in 
the course. The remaining lectures of the | 
course will be given Tuesday and Friday after- | 
noon of the succeeding weeks. 

The most notable horticultural event of 1887 
will be the annual exhibition of the Massag)u- 
setts Horticultural Society, on the 13th, 14th, | 
15th and 16th of September. This exhibition 
will be held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the American Pomological Society, | 
and the immense hall of the Mechanics Associ- | 
ation has been secured in order to make an 
adequate display of the fruits, which will be | 
brought from all parts of the United States, and | 
the collection of rare plants and flowers exhib- | 
ited under the auspices of the Horticultural | 
Society. In addition to the regular prizes, 
three prizes of $100, $50 and $25 are offered for 
the best general display of fruits of all kinds. 
Three prizes in each instance are offered for the | 
best collection of apples, pears, peaches and | 
native grapes. Three prizes of $20, $15 and 
$10 are offered for the best collection of Russian | 
apples and seedlings therefrom. Competition is | 
open to states, societies, granges, firms and in- 
dividuals throughout the United States and | 
Canada. 

The Vermont Dairyman’s Association meets 
at St. Johnsbury, Jan. 18th, 19th, and 20th. 
Free return checks to those attending and pay- 
ing full fare coming; on the Connecticut River 
road, return checks must be secured of the con- 
ductors when coming to the meeting. Board | 
can be obtained at $1.50 and $1.25 per day. | 
Speakers: Prof. A. P. Grinnell of Burlington 
medical college; Prof. W. W. Cooke, director 
of the Vermont agricultural experiment station ; 
A. W. Cheever of the New ENGLAND FARMER; | 
C. H. Wolcott, Esq., Readville, Mass.; Prof. | 
H. E. Alvord, Massachusetts agricultural col- | 
lege; 5S. W. Lester, Troy, Pa., and other prom- 
inentdairymen. The social conference character 
of the meeting will be retained. There will be 
a butter exhibit at the meeting, to which all are 
invited to contribute; no entry fee required; 
send package by express, prepaid, Monday, 
Jan. 17th; only from one to five pounds re- 
quired. Butter should be wrapped in cloth wet | 
in brine, then in paper. Do not put it in a pine | 
box to absorb flavors, clean pasteboard boxes 
are good. An expert judge will come from 
Boston, to pass on it, and will not be allowed to 
know the maker, or the method used. Full 
description of feed, care, method of setting, 
skimming, churning, salting, working, packing, 
etc., must be sent with the butter with the 
maker’s name and address. A large number of 
valuable premiums are offered. After the but- 
ter is judged all can examine and test it. 


| 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


The New Hampshire dairymen’s convention 
met in Concord, Tuesday. 

A successful exhibition of poultry and pet 
stock opened at Concord, N. H., Tuesday. 


J. M. Currier of Amherst, N. H., raised this 
year from 40 acres, 60 tons of hay and 700 
bushels of corn; selling in the same time $1500 
worth of milk from 25 cows. 

The Manchester, N. H., Union says that W. 
L. Harris of Enfield exhibits ensilage that was 
put in his new silo after the heavy frosts came, 
and which comes out sweet and green. It was 
packed in the silos without cutting. 


Levi Currier of South Weare, N. H., has a 
herd of 23 head of Durhams that are worth 
visiting; among them are two yokes of two- 
year-olds, six feet and four inches in girth, and 
one one yoke of three-year-olds, seven feet and 
four inches in girth. 

The New York State agricultural society has 
been lately kicked so frequently that its sleepy, 
beer-selling managers have awakened and pro- 
pose to hold three farmers’ institutes this win- 





| Says 


| aged 98. 





ter. This is the first sign of life noted in this 


slumberous organization in a long while.— 


Orange County Farmer. * 

Mayor O’Brien of Boston has reappointed 
George E. McKay, superintendent of Faneuil 
Hall market; James F. Babcock, inspector of 
milk and vinegar; William Mackin, inspector 
of provisions. 


Elder Richard Van Deusen of the North fam- 
ily of Shakers, Enfield, is a scientific farmer 
and has good results. The past season he rais- 
ed six acres of potatoes at a net cost, as he 
states, of $216, and the net proceeds from their 
sale is $310, leaving a profit of $94 for the en- 
tire piece, causing the land to pay six per cent 
on $261 per acre. He used tobacco stems to 
prevent scaly potatoes and strengthen the land 
at a cost of $11.50 per acre. 


At the annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire State agricultural society Warren Brown 
of Hampton Falls was elected president; vice 
presidents, Warren F. Daniell, Franklin, E. C. 
Shirley, Goffstown, N. H. Clark, Plaistow; 
treasurer, George W. Riddle, Manchester; re 
cording secretary, Aaron Young, Portsmouth ; 
corresponding secretary, George H. Everett, 
Laconia; auditor, George B. Chandler, Man- 
chester. There was a unanimous vote in favor 
of holding a fair this year. 


At a meeting of the executive committees of 
the Vermont State Agricultural society and the 
Champlain Valley association it was voted 
to hold a joint fair September 12-16, providing 
this date would not conflict with the New Eng- 
land fair. Should this be the case the sub-com- 
mittee were authorized to change the date. 
The following offiers of the joint fair were 
elected : ' 

President—Henry Chase of Lyndon. 

Clerk— E. Selden of Burlington. 

Treasurer—Wnm. Kidder of Winooski. 

General superintendent—B. J. Derby of Bur- 
lington. 

Executive committee—H. G. Root, A. G. 
Pierce, W. Seward Webb, Le G. B. Cannon, 
George A. Merrill, John N. Baxter, H. H. Mc- 
Intyre. 


Department superintendents—Horses, George | 
Davis of East Montpelier; races, H. B. Kent | 


of Dorset; cattle, Julius N. North of Shore- 
bam; sheep, Silas G. Holyoke of St. Albans; 
swine, Daniel C. Barber of Burlington; poul- 
try, C. A. Pratt of Milton; mechanics hall, M. 
H. Miller of Pomfret; floral hall, Archibald 


| Taylor of Burlington. 


It was voted that as far as practicable an ex- 
pert be procured in each class of cattle and 
sheep to serve as judge. 

Some very important changes in the premium 
I st will probably be made. 

AN ENTERPRISING PROSPEROUS FARMER. 


Mr. D. W. Carville of Clinton has planted 


| Was early rose potatoes ever since they came 
| into use. 


He invariably plants medium sized 
potatoes without cutting. His crop is always 
good and this year was very large having 210 
bushels on a half acre of Jand. Mr. Carville 
farming pays. Twenty-three years ago 
he purchased the farm he now lives on; about 





| ton, Mass., and a quarter of a million dollar fire 





| 25 acres of tillage land, which then hardly pro- 
| duced hay sufficient for a horse and two cows. 


At the present time he keeps 20 cows, eight head 
of young cattle and four horses; he will sell 10 | 
tons of hay on the same number of acres. 
There is no reason why other farmers cannot 
do as much. G. W. N. 


PERSONAL. 


Secretary Lamar was married last week at 
Macon, Ga., to Mrs. William S. Holt. 


Archbishop Williams of Boston is being tried | 





| by the courts on a charge of libel prefe.red by 


a priest he deposed. 
Major James P. Mcllraith, an officer of the 


| United States secrét service, well known in New | 


England, committed suicide Tuesday. 
Ex-Mayor Cummings of Somerville died last 
week Thursday. His funeral was one of the 
most imposing ever known in that place. 
The proceedings of the New England historic | 
genealogical society at its recent annual meet- | 


| ing were of marked interest because of the post- 


humous address of Hon. Marshall P. Wilder | 
the president. 

Dr. William Perry of Exeter, N. H., well | 
known from his extended reputation as a phy- 
sician, and from his position as the oldest living 
graduate of Harvard College, died Tuesday, 
He was the sole survivor of the pas- 
sengers on Robert Fulton’s first steamboat on 


| the memorable trial trip down the Hudson 79 


years ago. 
The Catholic priest,’ Dr. McGlynn of New 


| York, who offended the church autborities by 


working for Henry George in the last municipal 
election, has decided to disobey the order sum- 


| moning him to Rome; he is under suspension 


and will ultimately be removed from his 
church. 


Jokn Roach, the ship builder, died Monday. 


| He built many iron vessels for the Government. 
He began life as a destitute Irish immigrant | 


lad in the city of New York, and gradually 
built up, by his indomitable pluck, industry 
and talent, the greatest iron ship yards in this 
country. 

George M. Hammond of Detroit is dead at 
the age of 48. He was born in Fitchburg, 
Mass., and in 1869 built the first refrigerator car 
inthis country and brought a load of dressed 
beef to the Boston market. The experiment 
proved a success, and from it has grown the 
immense business in dressed beef, Boston 
alone consuming 100 car loads every week. 





RAILROAD MATTERS. 


Mr. L. P. Farmer, for a number of years New | 


England agent of the Pennsylvania railroad, 
in Boston, has been appointed General Pas- 


Western railroad. While Mr. Farmer’s New 
England friends regret the change on their 
account, they one and all rejoice at his promo- 
tion to so prominent a position. 

A circular from the Canadian Pacific, under 
date of January 1, announces that Mr. Lucius 
Tuttle is appointed passenger traffic manager 
of all the lines of the Canadian Pacific railway 
company, and will have general charge of all 
passenger traffic, with office at Montreal. Mr. 
Tuttle will be missed from New England, where 
his ability has won him many friends. 

The annual report of the Illinois railroad 
commission touches one of the vital points of 
modern railroad management when it says that 
railroads wnich pay dividends cannot compete 
with insolvent roads in the hands of receivers 
who only attempt to make running expenses, 
and raises the question how long a receivership 
should be allowed to continue under such cir- 
cumstances. 





THE LAW MAKEBS. 

The Massachusetts legislature has begun the 
show of work but will not accomplish much till 
after the election of a United States senator. 

The legislative committee on agriculture is 
Senators Gleason of Worcester and New Hamp- 
shire, Newhall of Essex, Fletcher of Middlesex. 
Representatives, Wood of Newton, Bird of 
Framingham, Stockwell of Sutton, Gaylord of 
South Hadley, Beecher of Randolph, Clark of 








Brewster, Trull of Tewksbury, Bennett of Aga- | 
| you should write to Hallett & Co., Portland, 


| Maine, and learn about work that vou can do 


wam. 

The principal topic of discussion in Congres 
this week has been the interstate commerce bill 
which has been much discussed. Senator 
Plattt of Connecticut made a strong argument 


against the antipoaling clause, and Senator | 


Hoar fears that the long-and-short-haul feature | 
will discriminate against Boston’s foreighn 
commerce. The distance is greater to that | 
place from Chicago than to New York and 
other shipping points. But rates have to be 
about the same to get the business. 


The national house of representatives has | 
passed the bill making the commissioner of | 
agricniture a cabinet officer. It provides that | 
there shall be an executive department to be | 
known as the department of agriculture and | 
labor. ‘Lhere shall be a division under the | 
charge of a commissioner of labor, who shall 
hold his office for four years and until his suc- 
cessor shall be appointed, unless sooner re- | 
moved. Representative Hatch also made a 
strong effurt for the act establishing a bureau 
of animal industry. 

The Senate has voted Mrs. Logan a pension 
of $2000 a year but not without having to do 
the same for the widow of Frank P. Blair. 
Senator Vest managed this, having first pro- | 
posed raising Mrs. Blair’s present pension of 
$50 a month to the larger sum as an amend- 
ment. 





CASUALTIES. 

The past week has witnessed a number of | 
destructive fires; one causing a loss of $50,000 
in Hartford, Ct., and a $140,000 one in Spring- 
field, Mass.; two most substantial blocks in 
Suncook, N. H., a $60,000 shoe shop at Brock- | 


in New York City. 

The German ship Elizabeth, from Bremen to 
Baltimore, went ashore off Cape Henry, Satur- 
day, and all hands were drowned, as well as 
five menof the life saving station in the at- 
tempt to rescue them. Two of the life savers 
survived. The vessel and cargo were lost. 

The Rhode Island Horseshoe works at Val- 
ley Falls were burned Tuesday, also the North- 
ern Pacific shops at Fargo, and the Ernst 
brewery in Chicago. 

Prof. Bell, inventor of the telephone, lost 
most of his yaluable scientific library by fire 
Tuesday. 





LABOR. 


The past week has beem one of more than 
ordinary interest in labor circies. Strikes by | 
the coal miners and clock hands have rendered 
the supply in New England very short and | 
prices have made a great advance. In Boston | 
one of the horse car lines was “tied up” one 
day but at a conference of the directors and a | 
committee of the employees the men gained | 
most of their points and returned to work. The 
boot and shoe workmen are agitating for more | 
pay, but their demands have not been complied 
with yet. 





FOREIGN. 


There is much excitement in Ireland over the | 
eviction of non-rent paying tenents. 
Turkey is believed to have joined Germany 

and Russia in a common Balkan policy. 
The services of the police had to be invoked 


| before the New Jersey legislature could organ- 


ize. 
New movements looking to a disruption of 


itals. 

Several Texas citizens have petitioned con- 
gress for relief from enforced exile and loss of 
property because they “dared to believe and | 


| maintain the right to be republicans in politics.” | 


The resignation of Cadogan from the Eng- 
lish cabinet, and that of the Right Hon. George 
May from the lord chief justiceship of Ireland, 
are indications of the further disintegration of 
the Conservative government. 

Speeches in the Reichstag Tuesday of General 
Von Moltke und Prince Bismarck will very nat- 
urally cause a sensation at every European cap- | 
ital, and will have the tendency to thicken 
rather than disperse the war clonds now gather- 


ing. 





NEWS BREVITIES. 
An unprecedented snowfall is reported from 
the southern states. 
The Minneapolis mills are working at their 
utmost to meet the demand for flour. 
During the recent cold weather there has 
been much loss of cattle in transportation from | 


| Texas to Chicago. 


The free trade sentiment in Iowa has crystal- 
ized into a state club organized with both Dem- | 
ocrats and Republicans. 

Recent losses of life from burning cars are | 
calling attention to its abolition of the stove by 
some steam heating arrangement. 

By an explosion of natural gas at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, last week, property valued at $100,- | 
000 was destroyed and several persons were 
injured. 

Secretary Manning has taken what the Bos- | 
ton merchants regard as an important and 
much needed step in ordering that meetings of | 
local appraisers of the leading ports be held 


| when ever complications or difficulties arise at | 


logue for 1887 have been already 
_ mailed. 


any one port. in order that there may be a gen- 
eral conference and rectification of the matter. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


“100 Doses One DOoLLAr” is true only of 


4 : — | Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable 
senger Agent of the New York, Lake Erie and | : 


argument as to strength and economy. 

Frank E. Cutting, a Buffalo cashier, being in 
financial trouble, leaped into Niagara Falls. 
Walker St., Charlestown, Mass., Jan. Ist., 1886. 

E. J. Grecory, Esq., 274 Washington St., 


| Boston. Dear Sir:—Having suffered from the 


itching piles for the last five years, during that | 
time I consulted some of the best physicians in 
the State and received no benefit from them. 
Seeing your advertisement I thought I would 
try your remedy, and I must say after using it | 
according to your directions I am now entirely 
well, only using it three weeks. 
Very respectfully, Wm. H. Firzparrick, 
Real Estate Agent 


The butterine manufacturers at Pittsburg 
have given up the business. 

DysprEepsiaA—Its causes and cure, sent free. 
By J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
Treas. 


The Washington Monumert—555 feet—is the | 
highest structure in the world. 


Business Notices, 











Human Blood. 


On the purity and yitality of the blood 
depend the vigor and health of the whole 
system. Disease of various Kinds is often 
only the sign that nature is trying to remove 
the disturbing cause. A remedy that gives 
life and vigor to the blood, eradicates scrof- 
ula and other impurities from it, as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla undoubtedly does, must be the 
means of preventing many diseases that would 
occur without its use. Sold by druggists, 
Made by C. L. Hoop & Co.. Lowell, Maas, 





| Jeast from $5 to $25 and upwards daily. 
| have made over $50 in a day. 


| free of charge. 


| copies were mailed in Jess than six weeks. 


How to Save Monry.—Wherever you live‘ 


while living at your own home at a profit of at 
Some 
All is new. 
Fither sex. Allages. Hallett & Co., will start 
you. Capital not needed. All particulars free. 
Send along your address at oace and all of the 
above will be proved to you. Nothing like it 
ever known to workingmen. 


A clergyman has been making calculations 
and announces, as the startling result, that all 


| the salaries of religious teachers in the country 
| do not amount to so much as the sum spent 


annually in supporting dogs. 


Try Ponp’s Extract, the remedy by unani- 
mous verdict for inflammation and pain. Do 
not be deluded by spurious preparations. 


An interesting debate is expected in Congress 
on the Edmunds Anti-Polygamy bill. 


CaTARRH CuRED.—A clergyman, after years 
of suffering from that loathsome disease, Ca- 
tarrh, and vainly trying every known remedy, 
at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-ad- 


| dressed stamped envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 


East 9th St., New York, will receive the recipe 
l5teop37 


The annual ball of the Boston police force oc- 


| curred Tuesday night. 


A PHYSICIAN said: “I've tried all and know 
the Hop Porous Plaster is the best one made.” 
25 cts. 

Indiana politics have been much agitated over 
a strife about some of the state officers. 


Tuosr bearing down pains can be removed 
by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, the women's sure friend. 


The Cambridge street railway employees have 


| made a demand for shorter hours. 


We understand that the first edition of 
MAvLe’s SEED catalogue for 1887 was three 


| hundred thousard copies, and of this enormous 


edition, over two hundred and sixty thousand 
We 
do not wonder, however, at this enormous in- 
quiry, after having seen the book, it is unques- 
tionably the most original and readable seed 
catalogue that has come to our office this year. 
Its many attractive features, numerous beauti- 
ful illustrations, and general makeup is some- 
thing remarkably fine. There is not one of our 


| readers having a garden but should send for it. 


It is mailed free to all enclosing wwo cent 8 tamp 
to pay return postage. 


A sugar refinery in Brooklyn has shat down 


on accuunt of a scarcity of coal. 


For colds, fevers and inflammatory attacks, 
as well as for cholera morbus, dysentery or 
bloody-flux, colic or cramps in stomach, use 
Dr. Pierce’s Extract of Smart-Weed, composed 
of pest Grape Brandy, Smart-Weed or Water 


| Pepper, Jamaica Ginger snd Camphor Water. 


The sea serpent theory has received new 
support from the Boston Scientific Society. 


A Liberal Offer. 

On receipt of sixty cents in stamps we will 
send two small packages of Sheridan’s' Powder 
to make hens lay, and one copy of the ““Farm- 
ers’ Poultry Raising Guide,” a new book, fully 
illustrated, which retails for twenty-five cents ; 


| or for $1.20 (the regular price) we will send 
| one 2} pound can of Powder and the Guide free. 
| We will send all by mail, postpaid. 


If you do 
not order the Powder sena twenty-five cents for 
a copy of the Poultry Guide. It is really worth 


| fifty cents just to show you how to make money 
| during the season of high prices. 
| name, post-office, and State plainly. 


Write your 
Address 
I. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass., 22 Custom 

House St. 


Several labor bills were introduced Tuesday 
in the Maine legislature. 

GEDNEY HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
Broadway and 40th St., opposite Metropolitan 
Opera House and Casino. Hotel entirely new. 
Desirable for business men or families. Euro- 
pean Plan. Rooms $1 per day upwards. Ex- 
cellent restaurant. MacauLEy & Bowers, Pro- 


. | prietors. 
| peace are reported from several European cap- | 


A Somerville milkman was brutally murdered 
last week by a boy in his employ. 


BLOATING, headaches, nervous prostration, 
and spinal weakness cured by Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. 

It is predicted that the Canadian government 
will return to the old custom of licensing for- 
eign fishing vessels. 


| Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 253., 50c., $1. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifics, 25c. 


| German Corn Remover kills Corns and Bunions, 


25c. 


| Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 

The suit of Rev. W. W. Downs against the 
Bowdoin Square Baptist Society, has been de- 
cided in favor of the plaintiff. 

Ovr PrRoGREss.—AII stages are quickly aban- 
doned with the completion of railroads, so the 


| huge, drastic, cathartic pills, composed of crude 


and bulky medicines, are quickly abandoned 


| with the introduction of Dr. Pierce’s ‘Pleasant 


Purgative Pellets,” which are sugar-coated, and 
little larger than mustard seeds, but composed 
of highly concentrated vegetable extracts. By 
druggists. 





If you want the best garden you 
have ever had, you must sow 


MAULE'S SEEDS, 


There is no question but that 


Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- 


passed. Their present popularity 


‘in almost every county in the 


United States shows it. When 


once sown, others are not wanted 


at any price. One-quarter of a 
million copies of my new Cata- 


Every one pronounces it 
the most original and readable 
Seed Catalogue ever published. 
It contains among other things 
‘ash prizes for premium vege- 
tables, ete., to the amount of 
$1500, and also beautiful illustra- 
tions of over 500 vegetables and 
flowers (20 being in colors.) These 
are only two of many striking 
features. You should not think 


of purchasing any seeds this spring 
before sending for 


it. It is 
mailed free to all enclosing stamp 
for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 


171 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Every Farmer 
Needs one of the 


y . .  —ACME— 
Ne -SAFETY ENGINES, 


aiTo saw wood, cut fodder, 
grind corn, thresh, pump wa- 

» ter, &c. Kerosene Oil for 

—fuel. Nodanger. For Boats 
it has no equal. 


E. P. SPARROW, Agent, 


Mention this paper. 153 Exsex St. 


30 HEAD HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
THOROUGHBRED and high grade, most- 
nate, for sale by H. F. HA NES, Bolton, 
ass. 


os 
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She larkets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 





WEDNESDAY, Jan. 12, 1886. 


[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WooDWARD, 
No. 6, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RussELL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry and Game ; H. Birp & Co., Nos. 
85 & 40, Beef, Pork, Lard and Hams; CROSBY 
Bros. & OO. Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
Eggs: SANDS, FURBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 

Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; Gro. E. RICHARP™N & Co., No.1, F. H. 
Square, Fruit &@ Nuts; Cons, BATES & YERXA, 
No. 6 & § F. H. Square, Greceries.] 

Groceries. 


Ginger .. 
Nutmegs . 
Mace ° 
Starch— 
Satin gloss tb 
Silver gloss . 
Crown polish 
Crackers— 
Boston ¥ bh. 
Butter. . .10 
Oyster... 7 4 
¢ aes 
Cereals— 
Oat m’'l # bh. 34 
Hominy. . 
Corn meal .2 
Remeal .. 
. rushed wheat 
Buckwheat 
Jellies,in glass 8 @ 
Jams,in glass 20 @. 
Honey, comb, b @. 
Mustard, .. 25 @. 
Horsford’s Prep. 
Tapioca ¥ b. . 
Sago,?b... 
Sea Moss, # b. 
Kice,¥ tb .5,7 
Saleratus, # th 6 
Cream Tartar, tb 


Flour— 
Haxall, b’15 50 @ 6 00 
Taylor’s best @ 575 
St. Leuis .5 25 @ 550 
Tea— 
Oolong .«» 35 @. 75 
Japan. ..35 @. 75 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 
Hyson,best . @. 90 
Coffee— 
Old Gov. Java @. 32 
Rio,.. + 20 @. 22 
Molasses— 
Porto Rico, gal 
45 @ 


+28 


68286 e686 @ee 


Sea SSR 


SS8oa 


ee 
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Cienfuegos . 
Syrup. . .50 
New UVrleans 
Cooking . « + 
Maple Syrup. @ 
Sugar— 
Granulated bh @ 
Powdered... @ 
Crushed .. @ 
Yellow .. .44@.- 
Spices— 
Cassia, ¥ B 
Cloves 
Allepice . . ‘ 
Pepper 30 
Domestic Fruits and Berries. 
les—-#pk 35 @. 60 | Malaga, h. .15 @. « 
AP ied, eb 8 @. 12 | Peach, qt can 20 @- ; 
15 | Pears, pk .1(0 @ 1 
8 
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Cranberries,qtl0 @. 
Grapes, Ib . .7 G@- 
Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


Almonds, # ib20 @. 30 
Castana,? ib . @. 15 
Citron, # th .18 @. 20 
Dates, # th .10@. 15 
Figs, # ib . .15 @. 30 


Peanuts, ¥ b.8 @ 
/Pecans, - - .10 
Prunes, ¥ bh .8 
Raisins,lay’s 16 
Valencias,tb 10 
Walnuts, Eng.15 


a) 


@. 
@. 
@. 
@. 
@. 


From this review it will be seen that the bulk of 
the serviceable bntter ranges from 20 to 30 cents a 
per pound, which is a reasonable rate for January. 

In New York a fair trade 1s reportéd at about 
the same prices as in Boston. Only strictly fancy 
stock goes above 30 cents. 

The Chicago market is reported firm at 32} cents 
for Elgin creamery and 29 cents for extra West- 
ern. In Elgin butter ruled at 22 to 33 cents, with 
sales of over 12,(0) pounds. 

We quote: Creamery—Western extra, fresh 
made, 30@32c; do extra firsts 24@28c; do firsts, 20 
@22c ; goodto choice 20@23c; New York ex. fresh, 29 
@30c ; ex. firsts z5@28c; June 22@24c; East. ex. 27@ 
28c; Vt. do 29@30c. Factory extra fresh 22@24c: 
choice 18@20; choice held 15@!6c Jmitation 
creamery—fresh choice 23@25c; firsts 17@20c; sec 
onds 15@17c;. held choice, 15@16c. Dairy—Ver- 
mont extras 25@26c; fancy 27c; extra firsts, 22@ 
24c; firsts, 18@20c; seconds, 13@15c; long dairies, 
including fall ends, choice, 20@23c; fair to good, 
eeiee; Western 14@18c. Jobbing prices 1@2c 

er. 

The following are the wholesale prices of best 
butter at various New England centres; Port- 
land 27@30c; Springfield 25@30c; Manchester, N. H. 
26@28c; Augusta 18@28c; Bangor 21@28c; Provi- 
dence 25@33c. Vergennes, Vt., Ils@2ic. Hartford, 
22a@30c Concord 24@28c. Burlington 20@25c. St. 
Albans 21@23. 

Cheese. — Receipts of the week 4749 boxes, 
against 8206 boxes last week. 

lhere are small stocks and dealers are very firm 
in their ideas, consequently business is not active. 
Round lots command 134cts and holders are in 
differe t about selling at that. 144 is the jobbing 
prices. 

Foreign advices are encouraging. 

We quote Northern choice 13}@12kc; sage—l4c; 
Ohio & Western 12}@13}c; low grades 7@10c. 

In Liverpool, per 112 ws 63s. 

In Chicago firm at 12@13c. 

We notice wholesale quotations at Portland 134 
@l4ic; Belfast 10@12c; Springfield 13@l4c; Man. 
chester, N. H., 124@13c; Augusta, 10@12c; Provi- 
dence 13@14}c; Burlington 11@124c; Hartford, 10- 
12c; Concord 11 @12c. 

Coal.—There is danger of a coal famine on a- 
count of strikes and ice blockades; prices are ad- 
vancing and are so unsettled that quotations can 
hardly be given. 

Cotffee— Mocha, + tb, 20@22c; Java, 13@14c; Ma 
racaibo, 14@15c; Rio, 13}@15c. 

Corn —Is easier and selling slow. 

We quote high mixed 534534c; steamer yellow 
55@ 0 mixe —a@5lke good no grade 50@514 cents, 
as to condition and color. 

Corn at St. Louis is 344@35}c; Chicago 36c ; New 
York 46} @488c. — . ‘ 

Eggs.—Receipts of the week 1245 cases, 340 
bbls, 4 boxes. Last weeks receipts§1813 cases, 582 
barrels. . 

The high prices of last week have reacted to cur 
tail consumption of goods are not clearing up as 
well as last week and are lower. 








granulated, 5 13-16c; coffee crush, 4}@4§c; extra 
c43@5; yellow 54@5j. 

Spices—Cassia, ¥ th, 6@64c; cloves, 10@18c; gin- 
ger. @?c: mace, 30@35c; nutmegs, 434@45c; pep- 
per, 16@164c. 

Starch—Corn 2§@3; Potato 34; Wheat 6,@71% 

Teas—Formosa, 20@65c; Gunpowder, # tb, 20@ 
45c; Imperial, 20@45c; Hyson, 17@35c; Young Hy- 
son, 18@35c; Hyson Skin, 10@25c; Souchong, 18@ 
55c; Oolong, 15@55c; Japan, 18@38c; Amoys, 16@ 
23 cents. 

Truck.—There is a good supply with fair de- 
mand and prices unchanged. 

We quote cabbage, native, # bbl. $1@1 25; beets 
¥ bush. 65475; St. Andrew turnips # bbl, $1 00; 
Cape Cod do $150 bbl; marrow squash $1 75@ 
200 # bbl; turban squash $200; Hu bard squash 
$40@45 # ton; native onions # bbl, $2 75; carrots 
¥ bush, 50c; lettuce 65c@1 00 ¥ doz; celery $3 50@ 
400 # box; spinach 50c # bush; Cape cranberries 
$9 00410 ¥ bbl; country no $7 00. 

Tallow.—City rendered 44@44c; country 33 @4c; 
rough, 14@24c; choice do for oleomargarine, 4c. 

Wool—Wool is stronger. It is easier to sell at 
quotations than for fully six or eight weeks. The 
tendency in buyers’ favor is checked. There is 
perhaps as much eagerness to sell, but not to con- 
cede prices. A feature of the market has been the 
increased demand for combing wodis, of which 
some heavy sales have resulted, and manufacturers 
have contracted ahead for supplies. Spinners are 
in the market contracting for stock to make into 
yarns, for which the demand is now “or | 
and likely to still further increase. Ohio X is stil 
offered at 324c, but choice is held above that. So 
Ohio XX and above can be bought at 36c, but some 
houses are asking for choice 374c. No 1 Ohio 
keeps firm and scarce, and Michigan X is strong 
at 32c. Combing wools contine in demsnd, and 
some large lines have gone into distribution the 
— few days. No 1 Ohio combing has been 

ought at 40c, and offers of stock from outside 
markets prevent 4lc from being realized. Delaine 
is more inquired tor. All pulled wools are in fair 
demand, except low pulled wools, which are easy. 
Dress goods manufacturers are taking medium and 
tine pulled wocls. Flannel manutacturers are not 
buying pulled wools freely, and the hosiery manu- 
facturera will use more fine Wools than they have 
been. Unmerchantable wools are not plenty. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Watertown and Brighton. 


For the week including Wednesday, Jan. 12. 


Reported expressly for the NEW ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 


TICS. 





| fair chance 
| butchers appeared very indifferent about buying. 


GENERAL REMARKS AND STATIB- | 


1350 ths at 5jc; 6 do, av 1360 tbs at 5 124; 5 do, av 
250 ibs at 5c, by Farrell & McFlynn. 

Sales of cattle at Union Market.—2 oxen weigh- 
3070 tbs at 44c, by C. Cummings; 9 cows weighing 
7240 tbs at 2}c per bb live weight, by A. B. Engrem; 
3 cows a d 2 steers that would average 1150 ths at 
3hc live weight by W. Scollans; 1 yearling bull at 
$14; 1 four-year-old do at $34, by J. B. Sargent. 

Thirteen beef oxen were offered at 4c. L. W., 
bid 4c. by Glines & Western. 


Good oxen. . @$675 | Second qual.$6 00 @6 25 

Fairto good. @ 6 50 | Third quality 4 25 @475 
Few pairs premium bullocks. . . . $—— @750 
The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 


Extra. . . $500 @5 12 | Lightto fair $4 25 @4 50 
G’d to prime 4 62 @4 87 | Slim - « «400 @412 
A few lots of premium steerscost . .5 25 @550 


MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


The arrivals are light, but the demand does not 
seem to improve. Speculators are more cautious 
about buying. Prices show no particular changes. 
We look for an improvement next month. Sale 
of a milch cow and calf at $45, by J. B. Sargent; 
a common milch cow $37 50, by A. B. Engrem; 
P. W. Thompson & Son sold i milch cow at $40; 
W. Scollans sold 4 springers at $45 each; 1 do at 
$42. The lateness of the eastern cattle train put 
the trade back and many of the sales will take 
place tomorrow 

The supply of milch cows did not appear as 
usual and buyers were slowin purchasing. Sales 
of 3 milch cows from $35@$45 per head by Breck 
& Wood. 

Six milch cows for $300, 2 for $120, 1 do, at $42.50 
each, 1 at $35, by I. S. Henry. 

Sale of 1 milch cow $50,1 do. $45, 3 do. at $35 
per head, by A. Williamson. 

Two springers $40 each, 1 at $42, 1 at 38, 1 Jer- 
sey springer $30, 2 new milch $35@38, by Weiler 
& Libby. Sales of 3 milch cows, lot at $112, 
5 nice cows at $81 each, 2 springer $35 each, by 
Fk. H. Coolidge & Son. 3 milch cows $50 each, 2 
do. $55, 4 springers $45 each, 2 at $40, 2 at $35 and 
2 at $30 each, by W. 8S. Scollans. 

WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 

Sales of 1 pair working oxen, girthing 7 ft. 2 in. 
of good quality, weighing 3300 ine. at $159, 1 pair 
girthing 6 ft. 6 in. 2800 Ibs. at $100, by H. M. Taft. 


Prices: working oxen per pair, $50@100 to 100@ 
165. Yearlings, $8 50@18; 2-year-olds, $14@28; 
3-year-olds, $24@40. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Supply in excess of the demand was the prime 
cause of the decline in prices. We found prices no 
better than two weeks ago. The last weeks jump 
in prices was not a permanent one, with nearly 
10000 head of western the northern blacks stood a 
of being sold at flattering rates, 


A sale of 100 sheep that aver ged 85 lbs at 4jcts by 
M. J. Flanders 64 sheep av. 8}lbs at4} cts by J 
Bb. Sargent, 11 sheep averaging 127 lbs, at 6$cts 


THEIR OWN FAULT. 
Many farmers complain of what they call 
their hard lot. They work hard, they say, all 


They dress poorly and live poorly and never 


fold. When prices are high they have nothing 
to sell, and their tub is always bottom up when 
it rains. To illustrate: at the present time the 
price of strictly fresh-laid eggs in Boston at re- 
tail is from 42 to 50 cents per dozen, and it 


advantage of these high prices. The following 


ligent and enterprising farmers. 


PortsmouTH, N. H. 
I. S. Johnson & Co., Gentlemen:—I have 
made a trial of your Sheridan’s Powder, and 
am much pleased with result; it is really great- 


vious to using it, I had nine hens; one died the 


my hens have been setting, so that the product 
has more than doubled. I bought a large can, 
but only used about half of it; I do not send in 
expectation of getting a prize, but I thought 
you would like to know the result. 

Respectfully yours, L. D. Tripp. 


“Works Like Magic.” 


STAFFORD SPRINGS, Conn., Novy. 29, ’86. 
Messrs. I. S. Johnson & Co., Dear Sirs :—I 
have been using your Condition Powder for 
two months now for my hens; it works like 
magic. Last month I got eighty-six eggs from 
six Langshans, old hens, too. The first of the 
month I bought three more, and from the nine 
I have got one hundred and three eggs so far 
this month, till yesterday. Can’t very well 
compete for your premiums as my hens are 
producing at their utmost capacity, being fully 
under the influence of the Powder. I havea 
neighbor who has twenty-one hens and has 

only got forty eggs this month. Yours, 
Cuas. W. Comins. 


their lives and yet they never get ahead any. | 


spend a cent for any new or improved thing, no 
matter if it promises to bring back a hundred | 


would be interesting and instructive to know | 
how many farmers in this State are able to take | 


letters show what can be accomplished by intel- | 


er than the report would seem to show, for pre- | 


5 
‘pbn"twoies FANCY WORK, 


We have been inthe FANCY WORK Business for 
years, and make ita point to keep up with the 
times. If you are interested in any kind of Fancy 
Work or Art Painting, send us your full ad- 
dress, and we will send /ree our Large Illus- 
trated Circulars. 


Fancy Work Materials. 

95 SKEINS Imported embroidery silk, assorted 
colors, for 15c. 25 skeins Imported Floss, as- 
| sorted colors, for 17c. 25 skeins shaded Embroidery 
Slik, assorted colors, for 20c. A package of Flor- 
ence Waste Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, for 
25c. Silk Shade Cards, showing 300 shades to se- 
lect colors from, price lic. A package of Plush 
and Velvet Pieces for Crazy Patchwork for 30c. A 

| package of Ribbon Remnants for 20c. 

STAMPED GOODS! 
FELT TIDIES, size 14x18 in., lic. FRINGED 
LINEN TIDIES, l4c. FRINGED LINEN SPLASH- 
| ERS, 25c. 

Prices of FANCY WorK BOOKS greatly reduced f 


day before I began to use the Powder, two were | Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


moping about, but are now bright and laying | 
every day, and the last week of the trial two of | 





WANTED. 


j E WANT EVERY MAPLE SUGAR 

Maker to try the Geo. J. Record Double 
Tin Sap Spout, acknowledged by all to be the best 
Sap Spout in the market, and warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction or NO PAY. Also, Pease’ 

| Sap Bucket Separator; a little invention that will 
separate your buckets when they stick together, 
(which they always do) at the rate of 60 per 
minute. One will last you a lifetime, and save you 
fi. e times the cost of it in one seasonin not injur- 
ing your buckets, say nothing about the time you 
will save. One sent with a sample Spout by mail, 
to any addre-s on receipt of 25 cts. We have 25,000 
extra Charcoal Tin Sap Buckets 12 and 15 quarts; 
warranted first-class and not to leak 1, i and } 
gallon Syrup “ans; wood encased cans for shipping 
Syrups, Oils, Varnish, etc. These are all first class, 
and will be sold cheap. Large inducements to 
dealers and agents. Send for descriptive circulars 
terms, prices, &c., to ROLLIN PEASE, 

Burlington, Vt., Conneaut, Oo. 
General Agent for the Record M’f’g Co., 


WORK FOR ALL. $30 a week and ex- 


penses paid. Outfit worth $5 and 
Augusta, Me. 





particulars free. P.O. VICKERY, 


FARM ANNUAL FoR (887 


Will be sent FREE TO ALL who write for it. Itisa 
Handsome Book of 128 Pages, with hundreds of 
illustrations, three Colored Plates, and tells all about 
THE BEST GARDEN, FARM and FLOWER 


Filberts, ¥ th 15 @. 20 : } 
27 sheep weight 2070 Ibs, at 3icts by W. H. Bald. BULBS. PLANTS. _neneaees Savers and 


Lemons, doz . @. 20 Naples, ..+ @.- 
Oranges, #@ doz @. 35 |Zantecur’nts,10 @. 


Vegetables. 


Beans, # pk .50 @. 60 

Beets, #@pk .25 @. 30 

Cabbages,ea .8 @. 10 

Carrots, ..vk @. 30 

Celery, bch. 15 @. 20 

Cucumbers,eal5'@. 25 

Lettuce,¥ hd 10 @. 15 

Mint, bch, . @. 15 

Onions, pk . @. 50 

Peas, split, #@ qt @. 10 

Potatoes, pk 25 @. 30 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 

Butter, ¥ bh— Cheese, #  . 15 @. 18 
Lump, .-.35 @. 40 Brie,each,. . @. 2 
Creamery, . 30 @. 35 | Neufchatel,ea @. 5 
Prime tub,. 25 @. 30 | Eggs, # doz .25 @. 30 
common, .20@. 25 | Cape, ...35 @. 40 

Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, #15 @. 18 squabs,¥pr60 @. 
Ducks, ch’ce.tbh12 @. 17 | Pigs. e'8. 2a 200 @ 3 
Fowls,# bh .10 @. 12 | Quail, doz..300 @ 3 
Gr. geese, #15 @. 18 LTurkeys,— 
Grouse, pr. 109 @ 125 choice, ¥ B 15 @. 18 
Pigeons, doz2 50 @ 3 00 
Meats--Fresh. 
Mutton— 
legs, Wb . 
fore qr, ¥ tb 
chops, ¥ tb . 1 
Pork, ¥ th— 
Roast&steak1 
Suet, 7b... 
Tallow, ¥ b . 
Veal, hind qr 1 
foreqr...-. 
loins, ...-1 
Sweetbreads, 


Radishes, bch . 6 
Sage and Thyme— 
¥bch...+ @- 
Squashes— 
arrow,¥ hb @. #4 
Tomatoes, hot house, 
th 50 @. 
Turnips,pk . @. 30 





75 
00 
50 


Beef, ¥ b— 

Sirloin steak 25 @. 27 
Round do..15 @. 18 
Rump do .18 @. 25 
Rib, roast .14 @. 20 
Chuckrib. .6 @. 10 
Soup pieces.5 @. 7 
Liver. ..-.8 @. 10 

Haslet,sh’p,ea6 @. 8 

Lamé— 
hind qr, # 16 @. 18 
fore qr. ¥ bh 8 @. 10 

Lard, leaf, ¥ bh @. 8 Heads, ea 100 @ 125 
Tried, ..-.9 @. 10 Livers, . .60 @. 75 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Pork, hams, 12 @. 13 Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 
Bacon, ¥ b . @. 11 Sheep do.@dz @. 50 
Shoulders, 74@. 8 |Pigs’feet,¥b @. 8 
Salt,? hb .. @. 9 |Sausage,¥b.9 @. 10 

Beef, corned, th6 @. 12 Bologna, ¥b @. 8 
Smoked, 20 @. 26 |Tripe,¥th . 8@. 15 

Tongues, ¥ th 124@. 14 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 

Cod, dry, ¥ &.8 @. 10 Salt, # kit350 @ 5 00 

Clams, # gall . @. 60 |Lobster,¥b.. @. 10 

Green turtle,#tb @. 20 |Oysters—Com.stew 

Halibut,sm,¥ b @. 17 ¥ gall . .120 @ 140 
Fins, ¥ th . . @. 12 |Salmon,sm. 20 @. 25 

Herrings, do.dz @. 20 |Scallops,qt .. @. 35 
Sealed, ¥ box @. 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 

Mackerel— Beecece @.~ 12% 
Salt,each .. @. 8 

Fish--Fresh. 

Bass, striped, h @. 20 Chicken, b 
Black .... @. 16 |Mackerel,ea . 

Blue fish, bh . . @. 17 | Pickerel, ¥ tb 12 

Cod, ¥ tbh .. Salmon, b. 

tb 
tb 
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pickled, ¥ ; Scallops, qt 
tongues, # b. é Smelts, doz . 


= 
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cheeks, # ib Tautog, Bb... 
Red Snapp .. 
Sheephead . 16 
Trout,salmon, b 
Whitefish, #h. 
Shad, Alb. « « 


liver oil, pt 
Cusk,@? bh... 
Eels, ¥ tbh . « . 
Flounders, th . ‘ 
Haddock, #? bh. @. 6 
Halibut, ¥ bh 15 @. 16 


eg 








WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 


Boston, Wednesday evening, Jan. 12. 


Heavy snow-storms throughout the country, ac- 
companied by severely cold weather, have dealyed 
railroad transportation. Strikes have caused a 
partial suspension of the coal movement, and 
many thousand men are out of employ- 
ment in that branch of industry. In the shoe and 
leather trade, labor troubles are also still threaten- 
ing, and interfere seriously with contracts for 
goods for the coming year. But in spite of thie, the 
movement of mechandise continues of fair propor- 
tions, The iron trade is active and buoyant; dry 
goods are firm with many buyers in the New York 
market particularly. The pending interstate com- 
merce bill is an incubus upon speculation as well 
as upon legitimate business. It is generally 
opposed its business public. On the whole every- 
thing continues to look as favorable as heretofore. 


Apples—The past week ha: been rather quiet 
so far as the apple trade is concerned. Receivers 
are asking as high as $3 # bbl for the very best. 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire Baldwins have 
been selling at $2 to $2 25 # barrel, and Maine at 
$250 barrel. For extra lots a little higher range 
is asked, but dealers get all they want at the fig- 
ures quoted. Advices from abroad are more fa- 
vorable for shippers. Evaporated apples are sell- 
ing moderately at 13 to 14 cents per pound. Sun- 
dried are quiet at 5 to 6 cents. 

Ashes.—Pots at 5@5jc; pearls at 5a@6kc ¥ tb. 

Beans.—Are steady and sell fairly well. Prices 
are unchanged. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked peas, 
$170@1 75 ¥ bush; choice N. Y. large hand-picked 
do, 1604165; small Vt. hand-picked pea, $1 80@ 
1 85; choice screened pea, $1 30@1 50; hand-picked 
medium, $1 60@1 65; choice screened do, $1 25@ 
150; choice improved yellow eyes, $155@1 65; 
canned peas, 80@90c for roasting; 95c@$1.00 for 
choice ; green peas, $1 15@1 25% bush for choice 
Western; 95c@1 05 for Northern. Jobbing prices 
10c higher. 


Beef, Fresh—Trade is quiet but supplies are 
moderate and the market is firm and prices steady 
at an advance from a week ago. 

We quote Choice steers, 74@8c ¥ tb; good 
steers, —@7c; light, 6@64c; choice heavy hinds 
104 @11c; good do, 10c@—; light 84@9c; heavy fores, 
5@54c; second quality, 4@4jc; rattles, 3@44c; backs, 
54@7c; rumps, 9@13c; rounds, 6@74c; rumps and 
ioins, 10@14}c; loins, 10@17c. 


Beef, Packed—Business has been quiet. 

We quote: Extra, plate beef, $9.50@10.00 ¥ bbl; 
plate and extra family $9.00@9.50; extra mess, 
$8.50@9.00; mess, $7.50@8.00; beef hams, $18@ 
ana’ tongues, bbls, $20@21.25; half bbls, 


Butter.— Receipts of the week, 9083 pkgs 
and 2579 boxes; oleo 2119 pks. Last week’s re- 
ceipts 7,521 pks and 106 boxes; oleo 1835 pks. 

he market continues firm, but with only a fair 
demand. Some dealers say that it is dull. Re- 
ceivers find it difficult to get much over 30 to 31 
cents per pound for large lots of fine Western 
creamery, notwithstanding the fact that 32 to 33 
cents are the ruling quotations in the West. In a 
— way sales range from 83 to 35 cents. The 
finest lots of Northern fall creamery are held at 
28 to 30 cents and occasional sales can he made at 
these figures. For June, July and August cream- 
ery there has been a fair demand with sales at 
from 20 to 26 cents per pound. Northern dairy 
ranges from 20 to 26 cents as to quality, including 
small lots of fall at 25 to 26 cents. Most of the 
winter dairy lots rule at 20 to 23 cents. Very little 
straight butter can be bought at 18 cents, and 
there is a positive scarcity of stock under 18 cents. 


| Furs—Corrected by Dyer, Taylor & Co., 


| Mink,N.E.a’k100 @ 1% 


| Raccoon 


| demand. 





We quote Eastern fresh 33c; held stock 28430 
| cts; Limed 22425. 


Feed.—Bran $1750@19 00in bulk. Fine feed, 


| $18 50@22 00. Cotton seed meal, $23@24 50. 
Fish.—The stock of all kinds of fish now on 
hand is much below the average for the past few 
years, and the outlook for remunerative prices and 

a prosperous season for 1887, both for producers 
j and fishermen alike, is very good. The receipts 
of both fresh and salt fish during the week have 
| been light, and prices for the former have ruled 
high. The weather has been bad for fishermen. 

Dry and pickled: cod pickled bank, $2 47@3 

# qtl, dry vank $2 7543 25; dry shore $4 50; 
Georges $3.25@4 00; hake $1 50a—; haddock, $1 75 
@2; polleck, $2@3 25; mackerel, No 1, # bbl $18 
@38; No 2, $9.50@15; No3, $950@11; herring ¥ 
box, 144@184c; pickled, bbl,&3.50@7. 

Oysters $1@1 25; clams 50c. 

Flour and Meal—tThe flour market continues 
fi m at previous quotations, and prices haye made 
an advance, 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
| superfine $250@3 40; extras, $3 40@4 15; bakers 
$4 25@4 75; winter wheat stra ght rollers $ 4 50@ 
500; patents $5 25@5 75; $4 25@4 50 Mich. stone. 
Canada flour $4 10@4 65. Corn meal $2 30@2 40; 
| granulated $3 25; in bags 100@103. Rye flour $3- 

50@3 75; oatmeal $5 20@6 45. 





New York prices vary from $% 30@5 40 and at | 


St. Louis quotations are $2 60@4 60; Chicago $3 00 
@4t 50. 
Fruit—Valencia oranges are quoted at$450@ 
6 00 per case for large. 
Florida oranges $2 00 3 50 per box. 
Bananas, job, a $2 50@3 50. 
36 
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Housecatea. . 
Hay and Straw.—Hay steady with a fair 


We quote choice and fancy $18@18 50¥ ton; fair 
to good do. $16@17 00; Eastern tine $12@15; poor 
to fair, $13@15; do swale $9410; oat straw, $104 
12; rye straw $15 50@17 50. Springtield $18 004@20; 


| Augusta, $15@19; Manchester $20; Providence $17 


| @21; Burlington 10@14. 


| Hops.—Hops, 15@25c ¥ tb for choice 1886 East- 
ern with choice 1885 at 10@12c; 1884 lots 5@9c. 


Junk.—Dealers paying prices, folded news- 

papers jc. 3; old papers jc. 4; white rags 2jc. 4. 

Leather—There is good feeling with very little 

pressure to sell. 

Sole, hemlock, 20@23c for choice and common; 
| damaged and poor 164@20c; Union 29@31lc; Rough, 
| choice 27@28c; light 26@274c; others, 23@26c; belt- 

ing and harness, 24@25c; calf skins, 40@42c. Fin- 
| ished, tirst quality, buff and grain, 15@18c; glove, 

11@l4c; wax, 154@174c; brogan 17@18}c; kip 18@ 
| 20c; calf skins,55@s65c. 

Lum ber—tTrade is generally better than a year 

ago and there is no pressure to sell. 

Lime—Rockland, # cask, 98c@$1 03. 

Molasses—New Orleans, new crop, 45@55c; 

Porto HRico, 21@37c. 

Mutton and Veal.—Trade quiet with prices 

unchanged. Lambs are not plenty. 
| We quote choice heavy Eastern lambs, 9@11c; 
| poor to good, 4@8c; choice heavy Brighton mutton 
| 8@10c; Chicago do 6@8c; Eastern veal,choice, 8@ 
| 10c; poor to good, 3@8c. fancy 11@12}c. 

Nuts.—Hickory nuts have been in rather lim- 

ited supply, but now there is enough for the de- 

mand which has dropped off since the holidays. 
| They are worth $2 to $3 ¥ bushel. 

Oats, Rye and Barley.—Oats are steady 
with quiet sale. 

We quote receiver’s prices for oats in carload 
lots choice clipped 424@434c ; choice,barley 414@43c ; 
No 1, white, 42@434c; No2 white, 39}@40jc; No 3 
white, 38g @3¥4c; mixed, 37@39c. Rye 60@64c;,malt 
60c@$l00. Barley, 76@82c. 

tye in New York 56460; in St. Louis 52c. 

Oats in New York 33@41c; in Milwaukee 26c; in 
St. Louis 284c; in Chicago 26c. 

Barley in St. Louis 45@624c. 

Oil.—Linseed, 40446; Crude sperm —@70; Do. 
whale 27@30; Refined do. 40@46; Sperm, winter, 
85@88 ;, Do. bleached90@93. Lard, Winter. Ex 53@ 
60; Nos. 1 & 39449; 2 Extra Boston 60@62; Neats- 
foot ¥ gal. 65@70; Fish oils 25@37; Cotton seed, 
crude 32@35; refined 45@49; olive oil 79@80c # gal; 
— petroleum 6j@9c ¥ gal; naphtha 10@11 ¥ 
gal. 

Pork and Lard—The market is firm and 
prices nave advanced. 

General price barrel $14 50@16 00; pork tongues, 
$13@13.50; extra prime, $1150@12 00; megs, old, 
$12 75@1350; do new, $12.00. Fresh ribs and sau- 
sage, 9@9}c; Bologna sausage, 6@64c. Lard, 
choice, 7}@74c # th in tierces; 7}]@9}c in pails. 
Hams, iatite: smoked shoulders, 74c; corned do, 
—aé6ic; smoked ribs, 7@74c; rib breakfast bacon, 
94@10c; boneless breakfast bacon, 10@104c; pressed 
hams, 11@114c; dressed hogs, 6@6jc. 

Potatoes.—Receipts, 219 car loads, Potatoes 
are moving slow on account of cold weather with 
unchanged prices. 

We quote extra Maine and New Brunswick ¥ bbl 
| $150@1 624, in bulk, Houlton rose 56460 cts per 
bushel; Hebrons,63c per bushel; Aroostook rose, 53 
@5ic # bush; do Hebrons, 63c; Vermont rose, 
50c; Hebrons, 53@55c; N. Y. rose and Hebrons, 50 
a@55c; Burbanks, 53@55c; Maine do 58@6%c; P. E. 
1. Chenangoes 40c; rose 50c; sweet, $2 25@2 50. 


Poultry and Game.—The market has been 
stiff for a few days but as we write—Wednesday 
afternoon—there is a weaker feeling on account of 
the popes of a warm storm. There is a fair 
— y of all. kinds of game except quail. 

e quote : Choice Northern turkeys 13@15c; fair 
to good 10@12c; Western choice 12cg@—; fair to 
good, 9@1lc. Chickens 13@15c for choice Northern, 
with common to good 9@10c; Western choice 8@ 
10c; fresh-killed Northern fowls 9@11c; live fowls 
7@9c; green geese 13@)4c; common 11@12c; R. I. 
green ducks 13@l4c; common do 8@10c; black 
ducks 70@75c per pair; grouse 90c@$1 10 ¥ per 
pair; quail, estern, $2 25@2 40; venison 8@12c 
for saddles; 5@6c for whole deer. 

Salt ¥ hhd, Turk’s Island, $1 75; coarse per 
bag 95c@1.10. 


Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co.Boston. 
Timothy # bush, 45 bbs, 

Fair to good ores 

Prime eoeoecesvsvevece se omem 

Selected or choice Northern, .. . . $2 30@2 
Red tops per sack 50 ths. 

Western . . *e . . . . . . . . > = $2 15@2 20 

New Jersey. se coe sce es « 0 $2 2G@2 35 
Clover per bb. 

Obi 





@ 


. J . . . . . . . *e . . *e 10 Cc 
ree eee ee 
White Dutch..... 
Alsike ..-ccccvoee 
Lucerne or Alfalfa ... 
Hungarian per bush, 48 tbs . 
German Millet per bush, 50 tb 
quiet . . bu h “4b a 
rc grass per bush, 14 ths 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 ths . . 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 ths . 


Sugar—Fair to f, 4 ; centrifugal 
5}@5j\c. Refined, ale Bag Re —G@6}; 
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GENFRAL REMARKS.—In figuring up the early | 
and late arrivals we found a very few weeks sup- | 


ply of live stock. Western cattle 
were taken for the export trade. There were about 
200 head of Western at Union Market, especially 
for butchers. It is seldom that we find so good a 
lot of Western as at market this week. Pri es 
about steady, with no improvement. Full rates 
could not be sustained on sheep, the market about 
a8 two weeks ago, butchers were indifferent about 
buying. Fat hogs are in demand and cost higher 
West, placed here at 5}@54c. live weight, and 
butchers offering 6jc. for Northern dres-ed. 
Prices fully sustained on veal calves. In about 
four weeks from now, the arrivals will begin to in- 
crease. The inquiry for milch cows was not ex- 
tensive, and speculators were cautious in buying. 
But little doing in live poultry this week. 
FOREIGN TRADE.—It was supposed that as the 
English market for live cattle had been running 
low in rates for a number of weeks, a change 
must be made, and desiring to have a good supply, 
if use should take place. The shipment have in- 
creased, taking the probabilities in their favor. 
The latest calv s quote no improvement from 11@ 
llic. # th. The following shipments from this 
art during the week. Steamer Venetian was 
oaded with 155 cattle by M. Goldsmith; steamer 
Norseman had on 207 cattle, also for aye gd 
the Stockholm City for London with 230 cattle by 
A. N. Monroe; steamer Prussian for Glasgow with 
272 cattle by A. N. Monroe; fourteen car loads 
went to Portland for shipment from that part. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET. 


Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 
This week,. . .2,052 12,106 41 18,499 205 
Last week .. 22,417 10,105 72 16,313 319 
lyrago, Jen.13, 1,878 9,704 — 13,197° 326 
Horses,. « «+ « « 27 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATE 


A good mas 


Cattle. Sheep. 

Maine ... .147 670 
N. Hampshire 67 712 
Vermont ..179 1,189 
Massachusetts 79 387 
New York . . 152 — 
Total sere So o*~¢ . 


R. Isl. & Conn. — 


ciel 


Canada... 
N. Brunswick — 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Eastern ...147 679 
Boston & Me — 
On fo’t & boats 65 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 745 1,788 
Lowell .. 78 677 
Bos. & Alb’y1,017 8,971 
N.Y.&N.E. — — 

Total os ¢0.6 «oe «6 6 oR TEM 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Maine— 

Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 
30 20 
50 





F. H. Coolidge & Son 
Weiler & Libby ee 
I. €. Libby . . o . . 
J. F. Connor. « « « 
P. W. Thompson & 
Glines & Weston. . 
Littlefield & Town . 
W.R. Brown ... 14 
W.W. Hall . cece 12 
New Hampshire— 
I. B. Sargent ....-. 12 
A.S. Moulton ...- 15 
Aldrich & Jonnson. . 


300 
180 
160 
19 
14 

8 


©ee Mee ere 
i) 
cee Bee ee 


Breck & Wood 
Late train 


PGee aed 25 
Vermont— 

J. B. Remick ee 
A. Worthen ... 
N. K. Campbell . 
R. P. Pollard... 
W. Ricker & Son 
M.G. Flanders 

J. McCarthy. . 
L. W. Tinker. . 
A.A. Pond... 
A. Williamson . 


w~ 


w 


ae 643%. 9 8s 2 
— 


O. Ballard .. 
J. Ballard .. 
H.N. Jenne... 
W.G. Townsend. 
F. Savage .-+ +e. 
R. E. French & Co. 

S. H. Britton & Co. 
Late train 
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21 
nc 2s 2 30 
Massachusetts— 

‘ 14 


J.8. Henry .+seeee 42 

J.A. Wilson. «eee 3 
Chas. Cummings... > 2 
W.H. Bardwell .... ra 


A. B. Engrem 
New York— 
Canada— 
F. Pinsonneault ..-.- 
Western— 


D. Fisher 


M. Goldsmith 155 


G. A. Sawyer « « 
C. W. Hollis ... 
Farrell & McFlynn 
Farrell & Nagle . 
Hollis & Co. 
A.N. Monroe .. 
J. A. Hathaway . 


867 
388 





BEEF CATTLE. 


The market on cattle was quiet on all goods, | 
especially on slim stock, not within two months | 
Finely fatted stock | 


has the market been so quiet. 
held firm rates. Business is not active in dressed 
beet in the city. The glutted poultry market may 
have something to do with a fair trade in dressed 
beef. It does look as if advanced rates on cattle 
was not possible, but no one can predict the future. 

This has been a very bad market to get hold of 
the New England arrivals as the trains were late, 
coming in with no regularity, struggling along a 
few car loads at atime, to the discomforture of all 
concerned. Butchers did not know what to buy at 
an early hour, as it might be possible to better 
themselves as the later trains arrived. We waited 
until a late hour for all to arrive, but finally we had 
to make an estimate of a few car loads yet to 
arrive. 

The weuther was rough on the stock, if not on the 
men. The veal calves must have felt the cold trip 
with below zero weather to encounter. Not many 
beef cattle from Maine were effected. Glines 
Western had a good load of beet oxen, weighing 
from 3800@4000 lbs. to the pair. 

The trade Wednesday continued moderate with 
no improvement in values. 

Probably the best cattle in the market were 
those bought by Bird & Co, sold by J. A. Hatha- 
way, they were a portion of the Gwin cattle from 
Ohio, taken from a lot of 225, twenty-five of them 
averaged 1740 Ibs. as fine as silk. The price we 
could not get at, but the buyer said he had to go 
over wg ghest rail to become owner, probably, 
7kc. D. W. 

MWweller & Libby sold one pair cattle, estimated 
to dress 2250 Ibs. @ $178, a bull that would dress 
1300 Ibs. @ $75 a pair of steers, we should say three 

ear olds to dress 750 lbs. each @ $100. o We 

all sold four oxen to dress, 4300 lbs. @ 7c. D. W., 
one pair oxen to dress, 1000 Ibs. each @ 6}c; f ur 
«teers, average 1150 Ibs, live @44c.L. W. P. W. 
Thompson & Son sold six oxen, avy-rage 2800 Ibs. 
a pair @4}c. L. W. 

Sample sales of cattle at Brigton.—15 cattle av 
1570 ths at 54 live weight; 18 do, av 1251 ths at 
$4 674; 18 do, av 1400 ths at $5 10; 18 do, av 1350 tbs 
at $4.95; 15 do, av 1256 ths at 5c; 15 do, av 1400 tbs 
at $515, by A. N. Monroe; sales of 7 cattle, av 








| 50¢ ea. 


Cattle. Sheep. | 


Western . . 1,428 8,971 | 
“a 


eo 0 0 ee « 6 2,052 12,106 | 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &e. | 


20 | Dempster of Ill., mostly draft and express horses 


| Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R., 


| New York & New England 





3 | Bell Telephone 
3 | Boston & Alban 


| Boston & Providence R. R. 
| Cheshire R.R. pref... . 








well. Sales of 160 sheep av. 85 lbs at 4}¢ by J.C. 
Libby, sales 160 sheep av. 95 lbs at 44cts. by J. F. 
Conner. 

Prices—Sheep and Lambs,in lots,24@5ic ¥ thor 
$2 50a@5 50 # head. Lambs 5@é6jc. 


VEAL CALVES. 

Good veals in demand at fair prices. 

rades from 5} to 7c #? th. Weiler & Libby were 
ate selling their veals; J. B. Saj;gent sold 10 
calyes, av 120 tbs at 54c. 

SWINE. 

The supply of pigs is limited during the cold 
weather and the movement light; sales mostly 
from $1 75 to $3 per head. The fat hog market 
rules ,@}c higher on Western with over 18,000 head 
during the week 
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scribes Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers of real 
y value, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Send ad 


ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


on 





The best 


Prices.— Western fat hogs, live, 5}@54c; Northern 


dressed, 63c; Store pigs, $1.50@3.50 per head. 
LIVE POULTRY. 


Only a few crates at market. 
10c ¥ tb. 


The cold weather has shortened the arrivals—} 
ton would cover receipts. Prices 8@10c. 


HIDES, &c. 


Prices still at 8@ | 


HIDES, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 


7@74c; country do, heavy 64@7c, ligh:—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c # th; calf skins 8@l0c# th. Tallow 
Brighton, 24@3c; country,14@2c. Dairy skins 25q@ 
Pelts,$1 00@1 35. 





Chicago, Jan. 11.—Cattle—Receipts, 6000 head; | 
shipments, 3000; market steady; shipping steers, | 


$3 6065 00; stockers and feeders, $2 50g3 6u; cows, 
bulls and mixed, $1 704340; bulk $2 75@3 35: 
Texans $2 404340. Hogs—Receipts, 21,000 head; 
packing and shipping, $4 40@4 ¢0; 
shipments, 1000; market 
lower; natives, $3@525; Western, 
Texans, $2 25@4 00; lambs $2@5 25. 


HORSE MARKET. 





| shipments, 5000; market lower; roughand mixed, | 
| $4@4 60; 
| light weights, $3 80@4 50; skips, $2 70@3 70. Sheep 
| —Receipts, 7000 head; 

$2 75G4 50; | 


Supplies were lighter the past week it being 


rather cold weather to ship the stock to advantage 
except in palace cars. his mont is generally 
-he most quiet of the whole year. J.C. Richard- 
son had on four car loads from various sections 


| west, an especially fine lot of draft horses from 


Ohio weighing from 1300 to 1600 lbs. The others 
were for general use for driving and work, weigh- 


| ing from 1000 to 1400 lbs with soles from $150 to 
D. M. Taylor sold 17 head. | 


$225 as to quality. 


His horses were from Philade!phia, 4 good trotters | 
@1000to 1150 lbs, of good style and quality, one | 
has a record at 241 in wagon the others along in | 
2.50, a pair of stylish blacks 16 hands high, 1 pair | 


The bays 359, blacks 550, some general 
business horses from 125 to 200, 38 head by John 


| well matched bays of long necks weighs 2200 and | 
| 2000 lbs. 


with some drivers, a good driver of fine style and 


| good stepper at $500, weight 1150 Ibs. 


BONDS AND STOCKS, 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 12, 1886 

124 
e 115 
« 115 


U.S. Pacitic 6s, 1895... es eeee 
Boston & Albany R. R.7s8 . 
Boston & ouell R.R.78 . 
Boston & Maine R.R.7s . 
Eastern R. R. 68 


Rutland R. R.68 ...+.-. 
Boston Water PowerCo ,. 
Boston Land Company . . 

R. BR. « « 
boston & Lowell R. RK. .,. 
Boston & Maine R.R. .., 


Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. . . 


Concord R. R. 
Connecticut River R.R.. 
Eastern R.R.. «2 eee 
Fitchburg R.R...... 
Manchester & Lawrence R. 
Maine Central R.R......- 
New York & New England R. R. 
coe} See ee 
Norwich & Worcester R.R.... 
0 pore, Oa Lake Champlain R. 
Old Colomy R. BR. «ccccvecsee 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R. 
Rutland, B. R.pref.. « «+ 
Union Pacific R. R. . . «ee - 
U. 8.4 per cents. ° 
J.S.3 percents. . . «oe 
Vermont & Canada R.R..... 
Vermont & MassachusettsR.R.. . 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. R. . 
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A Creat Victory 
A Terrible Case of Scrofula 
Cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“In the winter of 1879 I was attacked with 
Scrofula in one of the most aggravating forms. 
At one time I had no less than thirteen large 
abscesses over and around my neck and throat, 
continually exuding an offensive mass of 
bloody matter disgusting to behold, and 
almost intolerable to endure. It is impossible 
to fully describe my sufferings, as the case 
was complicated with Chronic Catarrh. After 
three years of misery, having been treated by 
three physicians, I was worse than ever. 
Finally, on the recommendation of W. J. 
Huntley, druggist, of Lockport, I was induced 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. And now, after 
having taken twelve bottles, within the last 
twelve months, the scrofulous eruptions have 
entirely ceased, and the abscesses have all 
disappeared, except the unsightly scars, which 
are daily becoming ‘smaller by degrees, and 
beautifully less.’ y do not know what it may 
have done for others, but I do know that in 
my case, Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proved an 
effective specific indeed. As an evidence of 
my —— I send these facts unsolicited 
and I am ready to verify the authenticity of 
this cure, by personal correspondence with 
any one who doubts it.” CHARLES A. RoB- 
ERTS, East Wilson, N. Y 

This statement is confirmed by W. J. Hunt- 
ley, druggist, of Lockport, N. Y., who calls the 
cure @ great victory for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Send for book giving statements of many cures. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Loweil, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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PREMIUM SEWING MACHINE: 
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At one-third the Regular Price. 


The Sewing Machine, of which the above cut is a perfect illustra- 
tion, is offered by THE FARMER to subscribers for 


Only Eighteen Dollars, 


With One Year's Subscriptionto the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER Thrown In! 





TERIALS andin the most durable manner. 


IN ITS MODEL well-tried and improved 


gement. 


country fer FIFTY DOLLARS. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE 





EQUAL TO ANY MACHINE 1N THE WORLD, 


WHAT IS IT.—THE FARMER PREMIUM is a strong, light-running, lock-stitch machine, so 
hand-somely finished that it is an ornament to any home, and made in every part of THE BEST MA- 
In its principal features it is like the ever-popular 


SINGER MACHINE, but it possesses new and valuable features not found in the Singer. 


mechanical principles have been followed and en 


larged upon by the application of THE MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, and the addition 
of every durable device calculated to lighten the labor of running the machine or to simplify its man- 


This is the same style ef machine, and better in many particulars than those sold throughout the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 34 Merchants Row, Boston. 
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“LIFE I8 WHAT WE MAKE IT.” 
ANNE GARDNER HALE. 


Life is what we make it— 
Fruitful, bright and glad, 

Or a barren desert— 
Dreary, dark and sad. 


Discontent and doubting 
With sirocco breath 

Change the fairest prospect 
To decay and death. 


But sweet deeds of patience, 
Wrought in loving trust, 

Yield perennial fruitage 
Though we sleep in dust. 


Now the old year, closing, 
Shows the seasons’ yield— 
Many a bright oasis, 
Or a blasted field. 


Thoughtless hearts and careless, 
Filled with deep dismay, 
From the retrospection 
Turn their gaze away. 


Yet, O souls regretful! 
Bow not to despair ;— 
Be the dead past buried— 

Shattered hopes repair. 


Meet the new year coming 
With a purpose high; 

In good seeds of courage 
Verdure bright may lie. 





From Harper’s Magazine for January. 


AT MIDNIGHT. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


The room is cold and dark tonight— 
The fire is low: 

Why come you, you who love the light, 
To mock me so? 


I pray you leave me now alone: 
You worked your will, 





And turned my heart to frozen stone; 
Why haunt me still? 


I got me to this empty place; 
I shut the door; 








Yet through the dark I see your face, 
Just as of yore. 


The old smile curves your lips tonight, 
Your deep eyes glow 

With that old gleam that made them bright 
So long ago. 


I listen: do I hear your tone 
The silence thrill? 

Why come you? I would be alone, 
Why vex me still? 


What! Would you that we re-embrace— 
We two once more? 

Are these your tears that wet my face 
Just as before? 


You left to seek some new delight, 
Yet your tears flow; 

What sorrow brings you back tonight? 
Shall I not know? 


I will not let you grieve alone— 
The night is chill— 

Though love is dead and hope has flown, 
Pity lives still. 


How silent is the empty space! 
Dreamed I once more? 
Henceforth against your haunting face 

bar the d or. 





MARY’S QUINCES. 





“So you won't give us nothin’ for the 
subscription! ” said Mrs. Biggard, folding | 
her mittened hands sanctimoniously upon 
her lap. ‘Remember, Mary Hay, ‘he who 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.’” 

“Yes, I know, Mrs. Biggard,” said Mary 
Hay, with the color coming and going on 
her cheek, while a sense of the ridiculous 
strove within her, against a meek conscious- 
ness of the solemnity of the words just 

uoted ; ‘‘but the farm hasn't done as well 
this year as we expected it to do, and until 
all the outstanding debts are paid I think 
it would be scarcely just to indulge myself 
in the luxury of subscribing to the ‘Fund 
for Evangelizing of the Eboe Indians.’” 

Mrs. Biggard clasped the little, red 
morroco subscription book with a clicking 
sound. 

‘‘Hump!” said she, ‘‘Why don’t you say 
at once that you rather spend your money 
in navy-blue silk gowns and flashy bon- 
nets? ” 

Mary reddened to the roots of her hair. 

‘*Perhaps you are not aware, Mrs. Big- 
gard,” said she, ‘‘that the navy-blue dress 
was mother’s old one, dyed over at home, 
and that the bonnet was a present from my 
aunt in Springfield.” 

‘**All very well to talk,” sputtered Mrs. 
Biggard, shaking out her multitudinous 
flounces. ‘‘But I know that Mr. Mildmay 
will be powerfully disapp’inted. He ex- 
pects somethin’ besides empty talk from 
the ladies of the flock.” 

Once more the roseate color suffused 
Mary’s cheek. 

‘*‘My duty is my duty,” said she, ‘‘and 
I cannot swerve from it to please any one 
—not even Mr. Mildmay.” 

And the amiable Mrs. Biggard went 
straight to the rectory and told Mr. Mild- 
may ‘‘that Mary Hay said she warn’t 
— to subscribe to the fund to please 

r. Mildmay nor any one else.” 

The rector listened in silence, but he 
was conscious of a pang of inward annoy- 
ance. 

He had scarcely expected so curt a mes- 
sage from Mary Hay, in whose dove-like 
blue eyes he had so often read the light of 
sympathy, whose downcast head reminded 
him of the beautiful ‘‘Mater Dolorosa.” 

‘So different from my Ruey, now, ain’t 
she?” said Mrs. Biggard. ‘‘Why Ruey 
she’s fairly walked thro’ the soles of a pair 
0’ boots a-solicitin’ subscriptions for the 
fund. There never was nobody so devout 
as she is. And she wants to know—my 
Ruey does—whether she and Almiry shan’t 
come over to the rectory an’ put up the 
parlor curtains for you this afternoon.” 

‘*Thank you!” said Mr. Mildmay, with 
something of an embarrassed air; ‘‘but I 
dare say that Bridget will do very well. I 
wouldn’t trouble Miss Zeruiah, and—” 

*«Oh, it won’t be no trouble at all!” said 
Mrs. Biggard. 

And off she went to give the needful 
directions to Zeruiah and Almira, her two 
lean middle-aged daughters. 

‘*I do feel such a motherly sympathy for 
a bacheldore clergyman!” said she. 
‘*There ain’t no more helpless creetur on 
the face of the earth.” 

While Mary Hay, busy at her work in 
the farm house kitchen, was puzzling her 
brains to think up some possible or im- 

ossible plan to get a little money to help 
ind Mr. Mildmay’s plan along. 

‘I wish I could spare something,” she 
said, ‘‘if it was only a dollar! ” 

‘*I wish you could, my dear!” said gentle 
Mrs. Hay, who had overheard the eager 
words. 

‘‘Mother,” cried Mary, ‘‘there are the 
gga quinces down by the railroad! 

hy couldn’t I sell them at the store? 
The trees hang full this year, and the fruit 
is beautifully perfect! ” 

“TI never thought of that,” said Mrs. 
Hay. ‘‘We'll go tomorrow and gather 


” 





them, Mary—you and I.” 
Mary went singing about her work that 


| afternoon. Her heart was light as any 


feather. Why, why bad she not remem- 
bered the quince tree before? Quinces 
were rare and high-priced this season, and 
she thought she was certain of at least five 
dollars tor the crop. 

But the next day, when she and her 
mother—Mrs. Hay carrying the basket and 
Mary merrily trundling the barrow along 
before her—went down to the orchard, 
whose slopes extended to the glittering 
steel lines of the railway, lo and behold! 
the trees were utterly stripped of their 
golden load. 

Mary burst into tears. She sat down 
on the edge of the wheelbarrow and bid 
her head in her mother’s apron like a 
cebild. 

“Oh mother, who has done this?” she 
cried. ‘*Who can have been so wicked— 
so cruel ?” 

‘*It’s the boys, I’m afraid,” said Mrs. 
Hay. ‘Don’t fret, daughter — don't! 
It’s done, and it can’t be helped.” 

‘*The boys never served us so before,” 
said Mary between her sobs. ‘Yes, 
mother you are right. It can't be helped. 
Let us go home. ‘There is an end of the 
subscription money now.” 

Slowly and sadly the two women toiled 
back up the hill with the wheelbarrow and 
the basket. Mr. Hay, just returned from 
the harvest field, heard their story with 
amazement. 

‘It’s the first time that ever a tree of 
mine was robbed,” said he. ‘I didn’t 
know as we had such boys in this neigh- 
borhood, but, look, here, Polly, dont 
cry,” laying his broad brown hand, sooth- 
ingly on his daughter's shoulder. ‘‘It’s 
always darkest just before daylight. Here's 
a five dollar goid piece that Mrs. Blake 
paid me for the bay in the up medder. I 
was going to take it toward the taxes, but 
I guess taxes can wait.” 

‘“‘No, father,” said Mary, ‘‘our just 
debts are our just debts. I oughtn’t to 
touch this money.” 

‘‘Squinches, eh,” said Luke Larabee, 
who had come in with a stone pitcher for 
a gallon of Mrs. Hay’s cider vinegar, 
‘‘Squinches is mighty scuss this season. 
I see Mrs. Biggard’s folks doin’ up a sight 
on ‘em when | was over there this morn- 
ing. Mrs. Biggard she’s dredful churchy, 
you know, and the parson he'd said he was 
partial to preserved squinches ; and there 
was she and Ruey and Almiry tuckrrin 
like all possessed to get’emdone. Says I: 

‘‘Why, whar did ye git all them ’ere 
squinches ?” 

‘‘Says she: 

‘*«] bought ’em of a boy at the door.’ 

“Says I: ; 

‘“*No, ye didn’t, Electa Biggard; ye 

ot ’em last night outen Farmer Hay’s 
side-hill squinch orchard, clus’ to the rail- 
road,’ says I; ‘’cause I seen you and 
Ruey a-carryin’ the clothes basket between 
you, cram jam full o’ big, yaller squinches.’ 

‘And so I did, for our cow she got 
outen the field and wandered quite a ways 
down the railroad, and I was a-huntin’ of 
her by moonlight, when I seen them from 
behind them sassafras bushes down by the 
track. Wal, you should have seen her 
turn redder than the big bell-peppers out 
in the garden patch. Says she: 


‘«*What an’ if I did?’ says she. ‘Mary 


| Hay she give ‘em to me.’ 


‘* Oh,’ says I, ‘that’s a horse of another 
color,’ says I. 

‘But now it appears,” with his shabby, 
grey eyebrows slightly elevated, ‘‘that ye 
didn’t give ‘em to her, hey ?” 

Mary and her mother looked blankly 
each other. The good father chuckled. 

‘Them quinces was worth five dollars 
at the very least,” said he. ‘‘I guess, 
Polly, if I was you, I’d collect the money.” 

The ladies of the fund committee were 
at Mrs. Biggard’s house that afternoon. 

A good many faithful and devout sisters 
were present, and some of the brotherhood 
as well. 

Mr. Mildmay sauntered in toward tea- 
time, and was thanking Zeruiah and Al- 
mira Biggard for the beautiful jars of pre- 
served quinces which had found their way 
to the rectory, when Mrs. Biggard’s shrill 
voice sounded above the hum of general 
discourse. 

‘‘Now that the minister is here, there 
ain’t no reason we shouldn't render in our 
accounts,” she cackled. ‘‘And I’m happy 
to say that every lady in the parish has 
given something to the Eboe Indian fund 
except Miss Mary Hay.” 

Mr. Mildmay bit his lip, Zeruiah cast 
down her white-lashed eyes. Almira gig- 
gled faintly. 

‘*Ma is so frank spoken,” said she. 

‘‘T scarcely think,” observed Mr. Mild- 
may, ‘‘that there was any necessity for 
particularizing in such a matter as this.” 

‘‘T hain’t no patience with mean folks,” 
said Mrs. Biggard, speaking in a stage- 
aside. 

But Mary Hay had risen calmly up from 
her seat among the younger ladies. 

‘‘Neither bave I,” said she. ‘‘And so I 
propose to subscribe to the fund the five 
dollars which Mrs. Biggard is going to 
pay me.” 

She moved easily and gracefully toward 
the lady of the house, and held out her 
hand with an air of calm expectancy. 

‘*Me?” cried Mrs. Biggard. ‘*Goin’ to 
pay you five dollars! I guess the gal is 
crazy! What should I pay you five dollars 
for?” 

‘For the quinces,” said Mary, enjoy- 
ing the sudden panic which turned the 
matronly, rubicund face to the color of 
badly-risen dough—‘‘the quinces which 
you bought of us last night and forgut to 
pay for.” 

Mrs. Biggard muttered something—no- 
body could exactly tell what it was, but the 
changes of her complexion would have re- 
minded one of the proverbial ‘‘dying dol- 
phin,” as she drew out her purse and de- 
— a crumpled five-dollar bill in Mary 

lay’s quietly extended palm. 

‘*I—I confess I’ve been neglectful,” said 
she. ‘‘I ’spose I ought to hev attended to 
it before.” 

“I think you ought, indeed,” was Miss 
Hay’s calm reply. 

**I didn’t know’s you cared nothin’ for 
them quinces,” muttered Mrs. Biggard, 
‘tor I wouldn't hev touched ’em, not on no 
account.” 

‘*You might at least have paid us the 
compliment of asking us,” said Mary 
curtly. 

And she put the five-dollar bill in the 
little blue-ribboned ‘‘collection basket,” 
which was in Miss Zeruiah Biggard’s es- 
pecial care. 

Mr. Mildmay walked home with her 
that evening. She did not tell him the 
story of the quinces, to her credit be it 
spoken. Mary Hay was not one to strike 
a fallen enemy. And perhaps she and 
Mr. Mildmay had pleasanter topics of con- 
versation than any faults and failings of 
Mrs. Biggard. 

But honest Luke Larrabee was by no 
means so reticent. He related the little 


| 
incident of the moonlight raid on the 
quince orchard high and low. 

‘‘And them Biggards is always a quotin’ 
Scripter texts,” said he. ‘‘And the old 
lady sings hymns the loudest of any one in 
church, and Zeruiah settin’ her cap at the 
young minister. I'd jest like to see her 
face when she hears that Mr Mildmay and 
Mary Hay isto be married in the spring.” 

But if you want to shut up the old lady's 
mouth any time, all yeu’ve got to do is to 
ask her for her recipe for ‘*puttin’ up 
quinces!” HELEN oom GRAVES. 





THE FISH IN JONES’ NET. 


The other night, after the thunder 
shower, Jones dropped in on a neighbor 
and found about a dozen people assembled. 

“Well, well, you look cheerful after 
such a close call,” growled Jones as he re- 
moved his hat. 

‘*What close call?” 

‘“‘Why lightning struck the barn in the 
alley not a hundred feet away.” 

“Ob dear!” said one of the women, 
‘‘but I knew it all the time. One of my 
arms has been numb ever since.” 

‘‘And it affected my foot,” said another. 

‘*And it set my heart to palpitating.” 

‘‘And my elbow has felt queer ever 
since.” 

Every one in the room remembered to 
have been shocked, and every one was 
thankful over the narrow escape. 

By-and-by a boy, who had been think- 
ing deeply, gushed out : 

‘*Why, there is no barn in the alley!” 

Amidst the deepest silence everybody 
remembered this fact, and the boy clinched 
it with : 


no alley ?” 
Jones had lied, but so had all the others. 





THE EFFECT OF MILLERISM, 


The effect of millerism upon the re- 
ligious sentiment of to-day, the trend of 
the world’s thought, is not so insignificant 
as might be supposed. Its effect upon the 
aggregate is the evolution of effect upon 
the individual, upon the children of the 
followers of William Miller in particular. 
The Christ of my childhood was not the 
loving Christ of my later years. He was 
an offended judge, coming to burn up the 
world, and how I wished he might be 
driven out of the heavens, his throne taken 
by one who would let the world go on as 
it was! Not until I was a girl in my 
teens, and one of a merry set at boarding- 
school, did I lose that sickening dread 
with which for years I had fallen asleep. 

It was at that time I almost ceased say- 
ing my prayers, glad when I could forget 
their omission. Then came the Sahara of 
skepticism ; how else had been reached the 

ath to a certain faith ? 

The children of the Millerites are in- 
debted to their early experience for a 
quickening of their inner life, which, forced 
and unnatural ag it was, proved their after- 
salvation from formal acceptance of re- 


doubt. They are to be found, as a rule, 
identified with orthodoxy, and are charac- 
terized by a healthy independence of 
thought, a tendency to probe for the funda- 
mentals of doctrine. 
said of them that they have a wholesome 
aversion to the literal interpretation of 
scripture, the letter that killeth, as it kill- 
ed much of the joy of their childhood. 
‘*According to that system,” they say, the 


or 1844. 
for it.” 
cyclone, clearing away the thick fogs of 
naturalism. 

‘*We cannot understand,” wrote Theo- 


state of men who saw the divine in a ser- 
pent, a cat, or an enchanted ring; yet 
each religious doctrine has some time 
stood for a truth. 
pious hearts, and has imperfectly accom- 
plished its purpose. It could not have 
been but as it was. 
tale of confusion. 
we see it isa series of develo 
tending towards one great ant 


But, looking deeper, 


E 
4 
4 


ber Century. 





JUSTICE AMONG THE PILGRIMS. 











in the Southern Bivouac for January, by 
Henry W. Austin, entitled ““My Pilgrim 
Fathers” : 


too soft to be stirred up as yet to that de- 
gree of resistance which gives persecution 
its proper zest, the Massachusetts Puritans 
turned their theologic batteries upon inde- 
pendent thinkers within their own body, 
and also, in absence of any regular regime 
of law, common or statutory, established a 
system of minding other people’s business 
never equaled before or since by any pro- 
fessed despotism under the sun. In the 
year of grace 1635, if a thirsty traveller en- 





drinking was watched by a constable ‘‘with 
eye severe and beard of formal cut,” who 
would stop him whenever it was thought he 
had enough. Some of the sentences pass- 
ed by the General Court on general offend- 
ers about this time are as amusing as those 
of my friend Judge Walker of Mississippi, 
who once sentenced a man to banishment, 
and once reprimanded a culprit for plead- 
ing guilty on a second appearance for a 
similar offence in the following terms: 
‘‘What do you mean, sah? I reco’nize 








ago, sah, and pleadin’ guilty then, sah. 


But, I ganny, you can’t play that game | 


twicet on this yere court. I’m a-gwine to 
try you, sah, and ‘zamine the witnesses, 
sah, and find out, sah, whether you're 


| guilty or not.” 


For instance, we find it recorded that 
Mr. Josias Plaistowe, for petit larceny, 
was not only pecuniarily mulcted, but also 
ete sentencec to be styled plain Josias 

orever, ‘‘and not Mr., as he formerly used 
to be.’? One Bob Shorthose, having been 
heard using the Elizabethan oath ‘‘God’s 
blood” (’Od’sblood ’Sblood!) had his tongue 
adjusted for half an hour in the vise ofa 
clett stick on the similia-similibus-curan- 
tur principle, that by putting a vise to him 
his vice might be ae away. Edward 
Palmer (who was unfortunate enough to 
make a new pair of stocks for the town of 
Boston and present an extortionate bill of 
two pounds) got fined five pounds and put 
in his own stocks for an hour as an exam- 
ple. One cannot help speculating how 
much stock Mr. Palmer took in Puritan 
public justice after that. 

But the Pilgrims, we must remember, 
according to the amiable Mrs. Hemans and 
the school-book historians, ‘“‘sought thus 
afar” in these barbarous lands ‘‘freedom to 
worship God.” Yet in regard to this Pil- 





grim freedom (to say nothing of their at- 


‘¢And how could there be, when there is | 


ligious teaching without questioning or 


I think it may be | 


world would have come to an end in-*843 | 
‘*There would have been no be!p | 
To them Millerism was a spiritual | 


dore Parker, ‘‘the mental and religious | 


It was devised to help | 
Religious history is a | 
— all | 
beautiful | 
end, the harmonious perfection of man. | 


ach form may perish, but its truth never | 
dies."— From ‘*A Little Millerite”; Decem- | 


The following extract is from an article | 


Finding the neighboring Indians of metal | 


tered one of the two taverns of Boston, his | 


you as bein’ befoah this yere court a year | 


| 


| 





tempting to fine the neighboring Indians | and practicability in averting war, as in | stove lids into the same basket with the 


in the sum of five pounds apiece for prac- 
ticing their ancestral rites of worship,) 
perhaps Mr. Painter, who was publicly 
whipped because he would not have his 
child baptized, may possibly have nour- 
ished some curiously hertical notions. Or 
perhaps Roger Williams, that warm heart 
and shining mind whose creed was toler- 
ance, would be an interesting witness if, 
at some seance of spiritualism or of theoso- 
phy, he could be served with a summons 
and properly cross examined. 





A PLEA FOR THE GRASSY ROAD. 


I would say a few earnest words in inter- 
cession fora patient, venerable neighbor 
of ours and yours, who has few champions, 
who suffers in silence, who is fast becom- 
ing discouraged at the treatment of his 
thankless posterity, and who thus, year by 
year, is yielding up his hold among us. 
Country people every where among the 
hills, let me introduce to you the ‘‘old 
grassy road,” the ‘‘mountain turnpike,” 
the old ‘*‘wood road,” the ‘‘lane”—thus to 
bespeak the aid of the local vocabulary in 
fixing the identity I would bring to your 
mind—for there is an ‘told Marlborough 
road” in every town; if not, then more’s 
the pity. 

These ancient highways spread like a 
net over our New England hills, a net 


them. These gld roads are all akin— 
essentially the same everywhere. Posses- 
sing in spirit a common origin, the history 
of one is repeated in all. It is the track 
of the pioneer who opened up the privileges 
we now enjoy; it is the scar of a hard 
fought battle; the mark of courage, forti- 
| tude, and heroic self-sacrifice, the road 
our forefathers trod, and now in many 
instances the last eloquent visible link be- 
tween the unworthy present and noble an- 
cestral memories which should be kept 
| green. I would turn the eyes of the er- 





| rant into this forgotten path, and if possible | 
keep it worn by reverent footsteps, and | 


guarded against the impending invasion— 
| that ‘‘improving” hand of ‘‘progress.” 

For it is manifest on every hand that the 
acquisition of prosperity among our country 
towns is fast crowding out our rural lanes 
and ancient roads, tearing up their venera- 
ble landmarks, obliterating their footprints, 
smoothing away their mounds, and plough- 
ing up their ashes. This seems little less 
than sacrilege—the deplorable fruit of that 


rage tor ‘‘rural improvement” which is | 


now a terror in the air, following in the 
train of wealth and prosperity and a cer- 
tain era in the history of every growing 
town. Not but that in its proper place, 
where it pertains and ministers to individ- 
ual home comforts, it may be highly prop- 
er and desirable; but when it sweeps the 
country not unlike a scourge of locusts, 
and at length drives the would-be country 
pilgrim or native inhabitant to the limits 
of the township to finda bit of nature 
‘‘unadorned,” is it not time to cry halt ? 
Even the great metropolis hath suburbs 
—a verdant rim which may be reached by 
| horse-cars. 
_ In truth I wonder at the apathy with 
_which these ancient weed-grown footprints 
are viewed by the average village mind. 
| Even though blind to natural beauty, is 
there no other awakening touch to which 
such might respond amid surroundings 
| where every visible feature is eloquent 
_with that spirit which makes the whole 








| world kin?—Harper’s Magazine for No- 
vember. 


WANTED---A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
WAR. 


| We need some reasonable and moral 
means of settling national disputes in place 
of the absurd and wicked method of kill- 
ing each other. What government will 
offer a prize for an invention to accom- 
plish this object? Why should not Amer- 
ica lead in this as in other reforms? Is 
there not some scholar who, without pe- 
cuniary inducement, will profoundly and 
| exhaustively study the conflicts of laws, 
customs, religions, governmental policies 
and race prejudices, or whatever else has 
fostered war? On the other hand, cannot 


the same mind patiently consider the rem- 
Espec- 





_edies that have been proposed ? 


' ially those which have been in any measure | 


| succesful. In its economic aspects it is 
worthy of attention. 
wastes money like war. In its bumanita- 
rian aspect the abolition or even diminu- 
| tion of wars stand in the front of moral 
|reforms. Nothing is so cruel to man and 
| beast, nothing so regardless of happiness 
and life, nothing so demoralizes and de- 
| christianizes human beings as fighting. 
Call it ‘‘invention” or ‘‘discovery,” what 
is needed is a substitute for war. Some- 
thing to which governments may revert 
under the prrssure of aroused public pas- 
sion; something to which mankind will 
turn as naturally as they do to an engine 
at an alarm of fire. ‘It is possible.” Is 
it? In the presence of this problem must 
reason abdicate, must invention surrender ? 
Are all the resources of human intelli- 
gence, perseverance, energy, fortitude, 
self-denial, consecration and prayer of no 
avail? No manly temperance reformer 
ever counsels surrender to the rum power. 
No Christian hero ever counseled aban- 
donment of the world’s conversion. It 
savors of despisable indolence, arrant 
cowardice, despairing unfaith to give up 
any problem because it is difficult of solu- 
tian. Men have died by hundreds to un- 
cover the secrets of geography hidden 
around the poles and under the equator. 
There are martyrs to science even in our 
day. The human intellect was never more 
inquisitive, active, enlightened or victo- 
rous. It has invented labor and life-sav- 
ing machines. It has solved historical 
problems that have been the despair of 
centuries. Religious conviction has sent 
voluntary missionaries round the world. 
Medical science anticipates and averts 
cholera and small-pox. 

Legal remedies have been found for the 
disputes of individuals and even of confed- 
erate States. They have not been stum- 
bled upon by chance. They are the re- 
sults of patient study and experiment with 
laws, and courts and men. They are 

















measurably successful. ‘They have reduced 
beyond computation private revenges, 
homicides, mobs and internecine wars be- 
tween small States like the cantons of 
Switzerland, the principalities of Germany, 
the divisions of Italy, and the kingdoms 
included in Great Britain. Courts of law, 
administered by judges and juries, before 
whom attorneys bring facts, arguments and 
appeals, have been found to secure justice 
far more certainly than private contests 
between the parties interested. The ap- 
plication of the principle on which courts 
at law are founded to the differences be- 
tween nations, instead of an appeal to 
arms, is the demand of our age. Sporadic 
cases of reference, arbitration and adjudi- 
cation have demonstrated its expediency 


whose meshes are fast being lost among conta in tha silaas, nd tame jolly. uate 


the growth which has sprung up around | 


the Alabama claims 
England and America. The problem is 
not unsolvable. Who will contribute his 
time and thought to solve it? Will not 
some young and ingenious mind make the 
attempt? Inthe meantime some of the 
best intellects of the world are not idle. 
To them it is no new question. War has 
rested like an incubus on the hearts of 
the humane. Mankind love and practice 
it less than formerly. Ought not America 
and Americans to lead in its abolition ?— 
The American Advocate of Peace and Ar- 
bitration. 





WALT WHITMAN’S BOYHOOD. 


Walt Whitman, as described by the old 
ladies of the village of Babylon, was a 
handsome youth, full of life, pert in his 
manner and brisk in bis walk. He was 
broad-shouldered and muscular, always 
walking erect, with a sailor swing of easy 
independence. His dress suggested a 
‘‘water-dog.” His collar was cut low anc 
his shirt front was usually rolled back, ex- 


commission between | china 











ware. Remember this. Contact 
with the cups and saucers will rub the 
blacking off. 

On moving into a new house do not for- 
get to feel around on the top of the cellar 
wall. You may find something. Some- 
times it is empty and sometimes there is a 
drop or two left. 

The family cat should be moved first jn 
a load by herself. The men are fresh and 
strong and active then. They can move 
the piano when they are tired, but not the 
cat. 

May is the month of smiles and tears, 
posies and nosegays. According to hard 


| facts, however, it is the month in which 


| 
| 


both ends of every length of stove-pipe are 
exactly alike as to diameter. 





mUuW A WOMAN REA Ds. 


According to Gertrude Garrison, this is 
how she reads a paper: She takes it up 
hurridly and begins-to scan it over rapidly, 
as though she were hunting some particu- 
lar thing, but she is not. She is merely 


posing his robust breast. A short sailor | taking in the obscure paragrapbs, which, 


jacket and wide trousers contributed an 


air of salt water and suggested a jolly ma- | 


rine out for an airing. Capt. Simon 
Cooper is reported as saying, cf can smell 
salt water 10 miles away just on seeing 
Whitman.” 





| 


| 
| 


He was a popular favorite among both | 


| are told of those days. 


| oppressors. 


| One of the stories called to mind is the | 
arrest of the poet for an assault upon a | 


young man named Benjamin Carman. 
| The Carman farm joined the farm occu- 
| pied by the Whitmans. A trout pond 
formed the boundary. In this pond Walt 
| delighted to fish. Ona certain day while 
| Whitman was sitting in his boat angling, 


she believes, were put in out-of-the-way 
ylaces tor the sake of keeping her from 
seeing them. As she finishes each one her 
countenance brightens with the comforta- 
ble reflection that she has outwitted the 
editor and the whole race of men, for she 
cherishes a belief that newspapers are the 
enemies of her sex, and editors her chief 
She never reads the head 
lines, and the large telegraph lines she 
never sees. She is greedy for local news 
and devours it with the keenest relish. 


| Marriages and deaths are always interest- 


young Carman conceived the idea of an- | 


noying him. He first threw stones so as 
to disturb the water near the fisherman. 


| Seeing no effect upon the stolid fisherman, | 


he got in his own boat and commenced 
| leisurely rowing around in the vicinity of 
| the poet, to the total destruction of fishing. 
| Even this annoyance failed to call forth 
| any reproof or remonstrance, and Whit- 
man fished on as though nothing was an- 
noying him. At first the lad was careful 
to keep beyond the reach of the fishing- 
| pole, but finally his suspicions being quited 
by the manner of the fisherman, who in a 
casual sort of way plied him with various 


_| anything first handed. 
| which the editor airs his opinions, in leaded 
_hifalutin, she rarely reads. 


| them. 


ing reading to her, and advertisements are 
exciting and stimulating. She cares but 
little for printed jokes unless they reflect 
ridicule upon the men, and then she de- 
lights in them. 

She pays particular attention to any- 
thing inclosed in quotation marks, and 
considers it rather better authority than 
The columns in 


Views are of 
no importance in her estimation, but facts 
are everything. She generally reads the 
poetry. She doesn’t always care for it, 
but makes a practice of reading it, be- 
cause she thinks she ought to. She reads 
stories and sketches and paragraphs indis- 
criminately, and believes every word of 
Finally, after she has read all she 


questions, asking if he were not a name- | intends to, she lays the paper down with 
sake of Benjamin Franklin, and engaging | an air of disappointment and a half-con- 


him in cheerful conversation, the boy edged 


nearer and nearer, until, coming witbin | 


the swing of Whitman's fishpole, the poet 
caught him unawares and thrashed him un- 


| 


| 


temptuous gesture, which says very plain- 
ly that she thinks all newspapers miserable 
failures, but is certain that if she bad a 
chance she could make the only perfect 


mercifully, breaking his pole and inflicting | newspaper the world has even seen. 


quite severe injuries upon the boy, dismiss- 
ing him with the admonition that the next 
time he refrain from interfering with his 
fishing. 

But this was not destined to be the last 
of the matter. 
at the castigation of his son, swore out a 


tice Joel Jarvis of Huntington. In those 
days Babylon was a land of ‘trum and ro- 
mance,” and many quaint characters clus- 





Nothing costs or | 


tered about the village. The news of the 


warrant for Whitman’s arrest before Jus- | 


The elder Carman, in rage | 


| 


important arrest traveled like wildfire, and | 
when the constable produced his prisoner | 


before the magistrate the little seven-by- 
nine court-room was crowded. Gen. Rich- 
ard Udall, afterward member of Assembly 
from Suffolk, appeared as attorney for Car- 
man, while Whitman pleaded his own case. 
The jury was made up of men who thought 
| more of common sense than of law. The 
| foreman was John Edwards, an English- 
| man, full of stubborn persistence, prepar- 
ed to insist upon having his own way. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The progress of the trial was not devoid of | 
interest; fn fact, for years the case of | 


‘*The People against Walt Whitman” was 
one of the most celebrated on the ‘‘merry 
old south side.” Gen. Udall made a clear 
case. The evidence was not disputed. 
Whitman, when he summed up his defense, 
told the jury the facts in thecase. He ad- 
mitted he had trounced the boy, but plead- 
ed in justification that Carman had inter- 
fered with his vested rights and had made 


| 
| 
| 


himself a nuisance, and the nuisance had | 
simply been abated. The jury filed out. | 











They were out but a few moments and re- 
turned into court. 

The justice resettled his steel- bowed 
spectacles so that he could more readily 
look over them and asked, ‘‘Gentlemen of 
the jury, have you agreed upon your ver- 
dict ?” 

‘*We ’ave”™ said Edwards. 

‘**What is it ?” asked his honor. 

‘‘We find ’e did not, it im ’ard enough,” 
said the foreman. 

The uproarious laughter which greeted 
this verdict the justice was unable to quell, 
and in his righteous indignation broke his 
spectacles in his endeavor to sufficiently 
express his disapproval. When quiet was 
restored he explained to the jury that they 
must find a verdict of ‘‘guilty” or ‘‘not 
guilty,” when the spectators were again 
convulsed by the answer of the sturdy 
Yorkshire gentleman, who stubbornly in- 
sisted that the only verdict of the jury was 
that ‘‘Whitman ’ad not ’it im ’ard enough,” 


and after repeated attempts to get matters | 


right, the prisoner was discharged and the 
verdict stands to-day that ‘‘the plaintiff 
was not hit hard enough.” 

Whitman’s father was a coarse, large 
boned, very tall and powerful man. His 
mother is recalled as a slight, refined, 
lady-like woman of most prepossing man- 
ners. 





Cotp Comrort.—‘‘I am no longer a 
street car driver,” he declared passionately 
to his girl. ‘‘My uncle has lett me seven 





Very Like His Pa.—He was the son 
of a worthy Chicagoan, and he had just 
returned from college. The father was a 
brusque, matter-of-fact man, who had no 
liking for anything dudish, and he noticed 
with sorrow that his son returned with 
bangs and various other insignia of dude- 
dom. The old gentleman surveyed him 


| critically when he appeared in the office, 


and blurted out: 

‘*Young man, you look like a fool.” 
Just at that moment, and before the 
young man had time to make a fitting re- 
ply, a friend walked in. 

‘‘Why, halloo, George, have you re- 
turned ?” he asked. ‘‘Dear me, how much 
you resemble your father !” 

‘‘So he has just been telling me,” re- 
plied the youth. And from that day to 
this the old gentleman has found no fault 
with bangs. 





The most sensitive parts of the skin, ac- 
cording to Dr. Brown-Sequard, the catarr- 
hal genetic areas, are the neck and the 
feet. In order to prevent ‘‘colds,” there- 
fore, one has only to harden these areas 
and destroy their sensitiveness. This is 
done by daily blowing a stream of cool 
air, by means of an elastic bag, upon the 
neck, and by immersing the feet in cool 
water. The air is at first only slightly 
cool, but is each day made altos, until 
the neck can stand an Arctic blast with 
impunity. The feet are immersed in wa- 


| ter which is at first at a temperature of 
| about 90° Fah., and this is gradually re- 


| bathing in cool water. 


duced to 38° Fah. 

Dr. Brown-Sequard’s method is only a 
more rigid and elaborate form of a very 
well-known practice, viz., that of daily 
It will, no doubt, 
be useful if the person is not aged or weak. 
Such methods, however, seem after a time 


| to lose their eflicacy.— Medical Record. 





| raven’s plume. 











Age is not justly measurable by the 
mere lapse of time. Some people are 
never young, others defy age. his, in- 
deed, is due to temperament. But that is 
not all. Those gray hairs and wrinkles, 
that eyesight of less keenness, that disin- 
clination to leap walls, and those fraudu- 
lent halts to survey the rearward land- 
scape, are enemies whose assaults are by 
no means regular. They come at very dif- 
ferent times to different people. Adol- 
phus at sixty despises spectacles. Tripto- 
mus at thirty is bald. The hair of Hora- 
tius at sxty-five is as affluent as Hype- 
rion’s, and as dark without unguents as the 
Let facts speak to a can- 
did world. 

All men should be left to their merits, 
and should not be measured arbitrarily by 
that Procrustean standard of years. ~ 

_ Since, then, we cannot stop the flight of 
time, let him pass. But he must not cal- 
umniate as he passes. He must not be al- 


lowed to stigmatize vigor and health and 


Ss thousand dollars, and my resigna- | 
ion is already in the hands of the com- | 


pany. When, oh when, may I call you 
my own?” 


with a sweet little blush. 
‘‘And why not sooner ?” 
‘‘Because your feet will hardly get 
jy through before that, Georgie, 
ear.’ 





With regard to religion, we are to-day 
in the position where we are obliged to 
consider seriously whether religious in- 
struction shall be excluded wholly from 


‘“‘Some time next summer,” she said, | 
| be it. 





— institutions, or be given scientifical- | 
y 


and impartially. We can make no ex- 
ception here to the rule that anything ac- 
tively disputed by any considerable num- 
ber of individuals in the community shall 


not be taught with authority in public in- | 


stitutions. 
of christian theology (save, perhaps, the 
altruistic law of self-abnegation as a rule 
of conduct) that is not doubted or contro- 














verted either within or without the aggre- 
ated church.—F'rom ** Science in Religious 
‘ducation,” by Daniel Greenleaf Thomp- 
son, in Science Monthly for January. 








Hints oN Movine.—Don’t put the 


There is not a single doctrine | 





freshness of feeling and the young heart 
and the agile foot as old merely because 
of a certain number of years. This is the 
season of good resolutions. The new year 
begins in a snow-storm of white vows. So 
But let our whitest vow be, after 
that for a whiter life, that age shall no 
longer be measured by this arbitrary stan- 
dard of years, and that those deceitful and 
practical octogenarians of thirty shall not 
escape as young merely because they have 
not yet shown the strength to carry three- 
score and ten with jocund elasticity. Then 
Happy New-year shall not mean Good- 
night, but Good-morrow.—George Wil- 
liam Curtis in Harper's Magazine for Jan- 
wary. 


_Last summer a pretty and romantic city 
girl spent the summer on a Maine farm, 
and got up a mild flirtation with the young 
man of the house. He was not particu- 
larly bold, and so one evening, as she 
swung in the hammock in the moontight, 
she coyly said to the young fellow, ‘* What 
is God's best gift to man?” He pondered 
& moment as he watched the color come 
and go in her cheeks, and then said, deci- 
sively, ‘“‘A hoss.” The young woman said 
that it was getting damp, and she must go 
right into the house. 3.8 
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From the Brooklyn Magazine. 
A BIRD’S CAROL. 


BY GEORE COOPER. 
Over a little leaf-strewn mound 
A bird alights and sings; 
Wild rapture from its heart outpours, 
Then heavenward it springs, 


As if the glad soul of the child 
Who sleeps beneath the sod 

Had wandered back to earth again, 
And winged its way to God! 





“DORA.” 


Ah, Dora, when adown the lane 
At evening I stray, 

Your gentle voice’s low refrain 
Directs me on my way. 


I love to see those big brown eyes, 
So free from taint of wrong, 

Gaze grievingly in mild surprise 
When I have tarried long. 


I love to have you linger near 
Each eve at milking time, 
As silently we pause to hear 
The distant village chime. 


But, Dora, let me say right here: 
I won’t be kicked behind the ear 
By any brindle cow. 





Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 
FIVE MINUTES’ TALK ON HEALTH. 


Asking Out During School Hours. 


Complaints are frequently made by both 





parents and teachers in regard to the repeated 
requests which are made by the pupils in our 
public schools to ‘go out” during school hours. 
Parents say that the teachers are not considerate 
enough of the health of their scholars, and that 
often a child is refused the privilege of attend- 
ing to his needs even when it is an urgent ne- 





cessity. On the other hand, teachers complain 
that the granting these frequent solicitations 
on the part of their pupils, which so often 
eem uncalled 
It cannot 
ust cause for complaint on both sides. 
Also 


amount of discretion and kindness on the part 


of physiology to enable her to adopt and pursue 
a course which shall be discreet, wise and 
humane. 

Setting aside for the present, the request made 
by those children who are in the habit of asking 
out simply to avoid getting a lesson, or to make 
annoyance, we find that the petition if it be an 
honest one, is based wholly upon the laws of 
physiology, which certainly with the young 
should not be disregarded. Physicians and 
others who have made a study of the laws of 
physical development, assert that many of the 
organs of the body do not reach a strong, nor- 
mal condition until after the 12th year of age. 
Especially is this true of the urinary organs, 
and it is for this reason that children micturate 
more frequently than adults. To suspend, or 
in any way interfere with the action, of the of- 
fice of these functions is to occasion temporary 
if not ultimate permanent injury. If this fre- 


for, seriously interferes with | + 
d disturbs the hours for study and recitation. | duties of our common walk, = that makes 
be questioned but that there is often | ®” honest man, one that accomplisbes an intel- 


It will | 
be admitted that it requires no small | 





quent desire to micturate is common with those 
children who are apparently well, how much 
more frequent is it with those who are not 
strong, and may perhaps be suffering with some | 
renal difficulty. It should be remembered that | 
there are children who possess nervous temper- | 
aments and certain idiosyncracies which neces- | 
sitate prompt attention in this particular. Any | 
neglect or delay in regard to a proper attention | 
to the call of nature from such children must be 
fraught with painful and often serious conse- 
quences. What then shall be done to prevent 
a continuance of these complaints and thus 
remedy an evil which exists in too many of the 
public schools of the present day? No method 
can succeed in this direction which can not be | 
carried out by botk parents and teachers, and 
which even the child can understand. Parents 
and teachers can unite in this matter, and thus 
establish a more kindly and sympathetic feeling 
between each other than now in many instances 
is enjoyed. 

First. It should be the duty of every mother 
to teach her children to attend to their physical 
necessities the last thing before leaving home 
for school. Not only should they be told this, 
but also a watchful attention should be given 
to this matter until a right habit is established. 
If for any reason it has been neglected, or ifa 
child has far to walk, it should be attended to 
before entering the school room. This is not 


| to support him living on buffalo. 





difficult to remember, and its habitual neglect is 
inexcusable. These proper precautions having 
been taken, and if the child is in good health, 
there is usually little need of attention to this 
matter until recess. 

Secondly. The duties of the teachers. These 
consist mainly in still further carrying out the 
instruction which should bave been given to 
their pupils at home. Where there is reason to 
suppose this has not been done, nor is likely to 
be, the same result can be obtained by plainly, 
yet kindly talking to them and instructing to 
attend to these necessities before leaving home, 
or entering the school room, and especially not 
to neglect this at recess. 

The tendency on the part of the children is 
to forget this during intermission and then af- 
ter having returned to their studies and having 
gotten over the excitement of their play they 
feel the need of attention to nature’s calls and 
then one after another asks if he or she may 
“go out” until it would seem that an epidemic 
had broken out in the school room and that the 
contagion would reach every scholar. A teacher 
would need to possess the patience of Job to 
stand complacently the interruption and annoy- 
ance caused by this battery of requests. The 
highest authorities in physiology clearly teach 
that the brain of a child cannot withstand close 
application to his studies for more than one 
hour. Therefore if in the regular routine of 
the school there is not an intermission of at 
least five minutes at the end of each hour exer- 
cise your own good judgment and common 
sense and make one. By means of this short 
recess together with the instructions above 
given much of this difficulty can be removed. 


One word in closing, and it is here where the 
unpleasant duty of speaking a kindly word of 
criticism to teachers—not all—becomes necessa- 
ry. We care not how excellent may be the 
mental acquirement of any teacher, if she is 
so forgetful of her responsibility as to refuse 
the repeated requests of mothers, and ignores 
entirely the written message from their family 
physician to give special favor to certain pu- 
pils in this respect she should at once be dis- 
charged. This is not an overdrawn picture or 
too strongly stated. It is no intrequent occur- 
rénce for physicians to hear from mothers a 
tale of privation and censure which their cbil- 
dren have had to endure because their teachers 
would not grant their urgent and repeated re- 
quests. It would seem that teachers would 
learn to detect in the countenances of their pu- 
pils the unmistakable signs of discomfort and 
sufferings as they again and again plead as 
long as they dare for this undeniable right. 
While we feel something more than pity for 
those children who being naturally of a timid, 





Sensitive nature refrain from making known 


their wants. Upon hearing one after another 
around them refused they know that there is no 
chance for them. These suffer none the less 
keenly because they remain silent, many of 
whom are patiently though unconsciously suf- 
fering the early inroads of urinary disease. Is 
it such a long time ago since these teachers oc- 
cupied the places of the pupils and have they 
forgotten what they sometimes sr ffered in those 
days. A reminder of those days we hope is 
sufficient. Must the educational advantages of 
this enlightened nineteenth century be purchased 
at such a cost? D. N. Parrerson, M.D. 





DIAMONDS. 

There are no corner groggeries on the road to 
prosperity.— Life. 

Have some aim in life aside from merely ex- 
isting and obtaining the means to do so. 

Life is a quarry, out of which we are to mold 
and chisel and complete a character.— Goethe. 

A sound discretion is not so much indicated 
by never making a mistake as by never repeat- 
ing it. 

God gives his children strength to sustain 
such burdens as he imposes, not such as they 
devise.—Frederic R. Marvin. 

Trials are medicines, which the Great Physi- 
cian preseribes, because we need them. ‘Then 
let us trust in his skill, and thank him for his 
prescription.— Newton. 

How curious it is that a man may seriously 
doubt if he is a Christian, but is very certain 
that he is a Baptist, or Presbyterian, or Metho- 
dist.— Independent. 

No human being can come into this world 
without increasing or diminishing the sum total 
of human happiness, not only of the present, 


| but of every subsequent age of humanity.— 
| Burritt. 


An every-day religion—one that loves the 


lectual and moral growth in the subject, one 
that works in all weather and improves all op- 





portunities—will best and most healthily pro- | 





SCIENTIFIC FACTS. 
Forty-two new chemical elements have been 
discovered during the past ten years. 
It takes an intensity of heat equal to 3500 
degrees above zero to melt cast iron; but ice 
wiil dissolve at only 34 degrees above zero. 


Surveying in mines is now possible by the aid 
of the incandescent electric lamp. A _ large 
lamp lights the angle to be taken, and a smaller 
one the receiver. 

The fact that two islands of considerable size 
have recently been discovered in the Pacific 
Ocean shows that we have yet much to learn of 
this great watery expanse. 

Recent experiments have demonstrated that 
the greatest height ever reached by sea waves 
is from 38 to 40 feet. The average storm at 
sea raises waves to a height of 30 feet. 

An Indian needs seventy square miles of land 
The same 
amount of land will support 7000 white men, 
And because the 7000 white men will not let the 
one Indian have the land is the whole trouble 
of the much discussed Indian question.— Wil- 
liam G. Sumner. 

Late European investigations have shown 
that the nerves of the nose are sensibly affected 
by one 460,000,000th part of a milligram of 
mercaptan, a milligram being only 054 of a 
grain. And, if such be the delicacy of human 
smell, what must be the minuteness of the 
smallest particle which may produce an im- 
pression on the nose of a dog? 


of the teacher, together with some knowledge | ™0te the growth of a church and the power of | 
| the gospel.» Bushnell. 


| 
| 
| 





Ebony can be imitated on wood by first | 


painting with a one per cent solution of sul- 
phate of copper. When perfectly dry, the 


wood is painted over with a liquid consisting of | 
equal weights of aniline hydro-chloride and | 


spirits of wine. 
aniline and forms nigrosin, a black which can- 
not be affected by acids or alkalies. 
can be added by coating with simple copal var- 
nish. 

Sandpaper is at present made with powdered 
glass instead of sand. Glass is readily pulver- 
ized by heating it red hot and throwing it into 
water, and finishing the powdering in an iron 
mortar. By the use of sieves of different sizes 
of mesh, the powder can be separated into 


various grades, from the finest dust to very 


coarse; and these should be kept separate. A 
strong paper is tacked down and covered with a 
strong size of glue, and the surface covered 
with powdered glass of the desired fineness. 
When the glue is dry, the surplus glass is 
shaken or brushed off. Muslin is better than 
paper, and lasts much longerin use.—American 
Artisan. 

Six thousand years have added nothing to 
the sagacity of the horse or the intelligence of 
the dog. But how widely different with man! 
He tempts the river in a few fragments of bark 
lashed together with thongs of rawhide, and 
crosses the Atlantic in an iron steamer. He 
sticks a dried reed in a lump of fat to light his 
mud hut, and carbonizes 2,200,650 tons of coal 
per annum to illuminate London. He takes 
weeks to send messages on sticks to Montezuma 
from the coast, and at last reports in London 
the details of a battle fought in the Soudan the 
same morning. These arethe beginnings and 
endings of science, but they are by no means 
final, as science never stands still. They are 
but the landmarks of our time, which, as Em- 
erson put it, are ‘trivial to the dull.’—B. F. 
Nurrey before British Society of Engineers. 





NEW LEAF. 

A great many men have just turned a new 
leaf—leaf tobacco. 

The best educated musicians understand noth- 
ing about political harmony. 

“The course of true love never runs smooth,” 
so we may depend upon always having friction 
matches.— Detroit Free Press. 

In mineralogy class : Teacher—“Johnny, give 
me the name of the largest known diamond.” 
Johnny—“The ace.”—Binghamton Republican. 


There is a strong suspicion afloat out West 
that the reason that Bartholdi made his statue 
bare-headed is because to put a hat on her of 
the present fashion would make her about 300 
feet higher.—S¢. Paul Herald. 


‘An’ you say dese chickens am young and 
tender, does you?” “Sartin’ dey is!” “How 
come dey got dese grate long spurs, den?” 
“Oh! dem am spring heels! Don’t you notis 
dat de youngest chilluns always wears dat 
kind ?”—Judge. 

“Yes, Bobby,” said the minister, who was 
dining with the family, “everything in this 
world has its use, although we may not know 
what itis. Now, there is the fly, for instance. 
You wouldn’t think that flies were good for any- 
thing, yet—.” “O, yes I would,” interrupted 
Bobby. “I know what flies are good for.” 


The blue vitriol acts on the | 


A lustre | 





«What, Bobby ?” “Pa says they are the only 
.bing what keeps him awake when you are 
preaching.— Life. 





Fifty-five and a half million cans of tomatoes 
have been packed this year, according to the 
American Grocer. And yet our very best peo- 
ple are still undecided as to whether the love- 
apple should be pronounced ‘‘tomarto” or ‘“‘to- 
mayto.”—Philadelphia News. 








THE THINKING CAP. 


Contributions and solutions to this department 
are solicited from ail the readers of this paper. All 
solutions must be sent in by D pe card, having 
at the top, name, address and nom de plume (i 
any) of the writer. They should be forwarded 
within three days of receipt of paper (Sundays not 
included), and addressed plainly to Puzzle Editor, 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 


Solutions to Last Week’s Puzzles. 


Long-fellow. 

LOGA 

OYOLO 

COWAN 

ALATE 

NONES 

99. “The thought of our past yearsin me doth 

breed perpetual benedictions. 


New Puzzles--No. 20. 


NO. 101. NUMERICAL. 
My 1, 2, 3, is a vessel for liquors. 
My 4, 5, 6, is a kind of cloth. 
My 7, 8, 9, 10, is a plant of the genus Oryza. 
My 9, 7, 2, 4, 10, is a basket of wicker-work. 
My 6, 2, 7, 4, 5, 3, is a kind of woolen cloth. 
My 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, is a moment. 
My whole of 10 letters is a female professional 
singer. 
Augusta, Me. JOHN P, 
NO. 102. HIDDEN BIRDS. 
How lively you are to-day. 
He visited at Andover. 
Is that harp yours? 
I bisect circles in geometry. 
Do not be so gruff about it. 
. He has a stern countenance. 
Bennington Vt. 


NO. 103, DIAMONDS. 

1. A letter. 2. A metal. 3. To fit into a 
mortise. 4. A genus of plants called mustard. 
5. A plant of the genus Cactus, called Indian 
fig. 6. Nothing. 7. A letter. 

St. Albans, Vt. 

NO. 104. HIDDEN CITIES. 

- He is as august as ever. 
2. He travelled over the Continent. 

- Try Orkney Islands for a change. 

- Mabel fastened her gloves. 

. That spar is fifty feet long. 

}. Marc Antony was an imprudent person. 
Gardner, Mass. PostTBoy. 


NO. 105. DIAMONDS. 
1. A letter. 2. To exert power. 3. Suffers 
ain. 4. J serve—the motto of the Prince of 
Vales. 5. A disease in hawks. 
7. A letter. 
Brunswick, Me. 


(<a Answers next week. Solvers in three 
week. 


97. 
98. 


1, 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6 


CAROLIS. 


JACK CADE. 


BUTTERFLY. 


Solvers to No. 17. 

Puzzles to No. 15 were correctly solved by 
Peg, Miss Fortune, Butterfly, Carolis, Meteor 
Norman, Jack Cade, Mary T. Powell, Joseph 
Knight, and John P. 








: —~. D.M.FERRY & CO. 
: NA are admitted to be the 
Pe Q, LARGEST SEEDSMEN 
in the world, 
D. M. FERRY &CO’S 
- Illustrated, Des- 
eriptive & Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 
For i887 
will be mailed 
FREE to all 
applicants, and 
to last season's 


Their Seeds are 
popular because 
they are 


Invaluable to 

all, Every per- 

4 gon using Gar- 
den, Field or 
Flower SEEDS should 
send for it. Address 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Va20>- CATALOGU 
AZ of all kinds of Seeds, Bulbs, 


Tools, &c. Contains prices, de+ 
scriptions, planting directions,&c 
FRE to all applicants, old customers 
need not apply. Our finely 
illustrated SEED ANNUAL with Colored 
Plates, Lithograph Cover, portrait ei 
. Mr.A.W.Livingston and pkt. ofhis Ne 
Beauty Tomato 10¢. Choice Cabbage and Onion Seed. Orig- 
inators of Paragon, Acme, Perfection, Favorite and Beauty 
Tomatoes. Seeds Reliable, Prices Low. We aim to please. 
.W. LIVINGSTON’S SONS, Box 108, Colu 

















It is impossible to over estimate the value of | 


warm feet at this season of the year. Thousands 
of valuable lives are sacrificed every year in conse- 
uence of damp, eold feet. Cold feet lay the foun- 
dation for Pulmonary Diseases, so fatal to the 
eople «f our land. Could we make the world 
coow how valuable our Magnetic Foot Batteries 
are for keeping up a warm, genial glow through 
the feet and limbs, none would be without them. 
These insoles warm the whole body, keep the vital 
forces up, magnetize the iron in the blood, and 
cause a feeling of warmth and comfort over the 
whole body. If no other result was produced than 
to insulate the body from the wet, cold earth, the 
Insoles would be invaluable. In many cases the 
Insoles alone will cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
and Swelling of the Limbs. $1a pair, or three 
pairs for $2 to any address by mail. Send stamps 
or currency in letter, stating size of boot or shoe, 
and we will send free by mail to any part of the 
world. Send for our book, ‘A PLAIN ROAD TO 

HEALTH.” Free to any address. 
CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 

No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


BARTHOLDI SOUVENIR, 


OFFICIALLY COPYRIGHTED. 


Liberty Enlightening the World. 





E HAVE MANUFACTURED AND 
now offer for sale the only and correct sou- 
venir of the STATUE OF LIBERTY, showing the 
Brooklyn Bridge, Bedloe’s Island, the Battery and 
the New York Harbor in the distance; also a cor. 
rect Medallion portrait and autograph of the cel 
ebrated artist, M. Bartholdi. This beautiful 
Souvenir Bookmark is worked on choice colored 
Satin, showing all the details very clearly. The 
reverre side having an Original Poem and a Cal- 
ender for 7887, thus being a useful as Well as orna- 
mental souvenir for the year. Will also look hand- 
some as a Bannerette for the centre table. A 
beautiful and lasting present. Price, 15 Cents, 
two for 25cents. (To agents, $1.00 per dozen,) free 
by mail. Postage stamps taken. 


Liberty Manuf’gCo., 
150 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 


A MOST WONDERFUL REMEDY. 


Cutler’s Pocket Inhaler 


and Carbolate of Io 
dine Inhalant. A 
eure for Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Asthma 
and all diseases of 
the Throat and Lungs 
—even Consumption 
—if taken in season. 
The King of Cough Medicines. A few inhalations 
will corect the most Offensive Breath. Carried as 
handily asa pen-knife. The only Pocket Inhaler 
approved by Physicians of every school, and en- 
dorsed by the Standard Medical Journals of the 
world. Over 400,000 IN USE. Sold by drug- 
ists for $1. By mail $1.25. W. H. SMITH 
O., Prop’s, 410 Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


E WANT YOU! bi ecnert tiscding 

or woman needing 

profitable employment to represent us in every 

county. Salary $75 per month and expenses, or a 

large commission on sales if preferred. staple, 
pre one Owe Outfit and particulars Free. 

STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., BOSTON, MASS, 











6. To behold. | 
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’ 
Bleeding from tt 
Hemorrhages. tinge! Sismacie 
Nose, or from any cause is speedily con. 
trolled and stopped. 


Sores, Ulcers, Wounds, 
Sprains and Bruises. 


It is cooling, cleansing and Healing. 
C ta h It is most efficacious for this dis- 
a rr s ease, Cold in the Head, &e. 
Our “Catarrh Cure,” is specially 
prepared to meet serious cases. Our Na= 
sal Syringe is simple and inexpensive. 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. 


No other preparation has cured more 
cases of these distressing complaints than 
the Extract, Our Plaster is invalu- 


. ‘ 


Back or Side, &c. 


Diphtheria & Sore Throat, 


Use the Extract promptly. Delay is dan- 
gerous. 

Pil Blind, Bleeding or Itching, It 
l es, 's the greatest known remedy ; rapidl 
curing when other medicines have failed. 
Our Ointment is of great service where 

the removal of clothing is inconvenient, 


For Broken Breast and 
Sore Nipples, ix: 


used The Extracé will never be without 
it. Our Ointment is the best emollient 
that can be applied. 


Female Complaints. 


Jemale diseases the Extract can be used, 


once 


In the ma- 
jority of 





pouLTRY 


KrARMERS 


Lever Hay 





able in these diseases, Lumbago, Pains in | 


Mothers who 


PARKER 


Agricultural Tools. 
Wooden Ware, 


SEEDS 


SUPPLIE( 


ROUND OYSTER SHELLS. 


CHICKEN BONE, --- BONE MEAL for Cattle and Poultry. 
BARLEY AND WHEAT, for Poultry, --- BEEF SCRAPS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


RIGHT-HAND AND OTHER CORN SHELLERS. 


--- WRITE FOR PRICES. 


BOILERS. 


Sole Boston Agents for the sale of the 


Celebrated Cooley Creamer, 
AND IMPROVED PRINT BUTTER CARRIER. 


Cutters.--Root Cutters, 
Enterprise and American Meat Choppers, 
Sausage Fillers and Stuffers. 


é& WOOD, 


Send your address now for our 1887 


g Seed & Tool Catalogues. 


49 NO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 





Farmers should Feed More Roots and Cut them with 


Root Cutter. 





Clark’s 


—_ 


> 


as is well known, with the greatest benefit. | 


Full directions accompany each bottle. 


CAUTION. 
Pond’s Extract 


The genuine 


Has been imitated. | 
i has | 


the words ** Pond’s Extract” blown in | 
the glass, and our picture trade-mark on | 


geanine, Always insist on having Pond’s 
cxtract. Take no other preparation. Jé 
is never sold in bulk, or by meusure. 
Sold everywhere, Prices, 50c, $1, $1.756 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


DON’T Dy ANY FENCING 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| surrounding buif wrapper. 
| 

| 





None other is | 


Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s | 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Iron Posts, as shown in Cut. 


Cheap and Indestructible. 


(| PORTABLE FENCE CO., 
bh) Southbridge, Mass. 
f= ~=Send for Circulars. 


{ASTHMA CURED 


CERMAN ASTHMA CURE 
Instantly relieves the most violent attack, and 
insures comfortable sleep, NO WAITING for RE- 
SULTS. Being used by inhalation, its action is im- 
mediate, direct and certain, and a cure is the 
result in all curable cases, A single trial con- 
vinces the most skeptical. Price 60c. and $1.00 
of any druggist, or by mail. Sample Free for 
stamp Pr. KR. SCHIFFMANN, St. Paul, Minn, 











THE 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


—AND— 


BOSTON 
FOR 1887. 


| J 52a YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


| 636 Pages. 


PUBLISHED BY 


| SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO,, 


155 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
Also for sale by booksellers generally. 





Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
_ Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 
Strength. 


| 


Quickly Regained. 


BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


has lately discovered a new, extraordinary, 
quick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
i 


System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED- 


forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URINA- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. 


undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
aax~ Dr. Lewis is wee uy consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, which invariably do more 
harm than good, as every phase of disease demands 
different and special treatment. 
have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis would say con- 


to all the duties of life. whether they 
or mental, 
blessedness. 
Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 
DR. LEWIS 1S PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


Providence, R. I. 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated. 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 
Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his val- 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 


complaints. 
THIRD EDITION 





[ EDICA || with additional Colored 
Ei \/|Ilustrations and a Por- 


4 ))\trait of the Author. 
MINUTES Mi EXPLICIT 

i J the treatment and 
; Niltcure of abeve subjects, 


j 
y Sexual Diseases, &c. 








address, from the author 
= DR. Cc. J. LEWIS. 
Agent for Boston, Ww. H. Knight, 97 Court St. : 


GOLD S09, 


We will pay one hundred dollars gold in premiums for 
best results from eight weeks’ trial of Sheridan’s 
Powder to Make Hens Lay. Send your name and 
ost-office for particulars. I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., 
CustoM HovUsE STREET, Boston, Mass, 


$18.00 $18.00 $18.00 


YS FOR A NEW IMPROVED 
SEWING MACHINE and the New ENG- 
LAND FARMER one year. 


15 cents pays for advertisement this size, 1 time. 











DIRECTORY 


Price $1.00. 


HO, after intense study and deep research | 


1e Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- | 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De. | 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative | 


ICAL TREATMENT has cured she most desperate | 





A written | 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and | 


To those who may | 
sult him and he will restore the disappointed one | 
e physical 

pertaining to married life or ‘‘single | 
’ | 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 7" 


Office hours all the year round | 


Price, 25c. by mail to any | 


wah 


Improved 


CALL AND SEE 


The Sherman Hand and Power 


FODDER CUTTER, 
LEVER, HAY AND STALK CUTTERS 


CORN SHELLERS, 


Wine and Cider Mills 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


A Large Stock of Plows at Lowest Prices. 


Share’s Steel Teeth 


Clark’s New Flexible Wheel Harrows, Corbin Wheel Harrows and 
Harrows for Fall Work. 





Higganum Manuf. Corp., 


Higganum, Conn.---Warerooms, 38 South Market St.. Boston. 





tas 66 
x= 
= 





and labor saving. The ** 


= ~—eiiedies toe, as lately introduced, has no equal inthe world, 
, istanced that of all competitors. 
one passage the work of four or five old style implements, and in others super- 
seding the cumbersome and expensive two horse tools, 
Marker, Ridger and Coverer, all combined in one, 

Gardener send now for our new Oatalogue, which gives reduced prices,and such 
descriptions as will enable readers j 


§, LALLEN & GO.duakithie 227i te? 


the field has 
Plow, 


toall, Forty engravings. 
Correspondence solicited, 


PLANET JR. ‘seco SOWERSwiet. 


are the newest and best, lightest and strongest known. ; 
tinct tools,each with special merits, no twoalike or the same spe pe = 
Planet Jr.”’ Hollow Steel Standaré = 


HOE 


There are seven 


18- 


ae 
| ¥ 


Horse 
id, Its excellent work in 
It is in some sections doing in 


It is Hoe, Cultivator 


et every farmer and 


to judge correctly of their merits. Free 





F 
true, 


. 
. 
‘ 


Headquarters and lowest rates for 


EMPIRE STATE & 


Also other SIAL 


RUITS, and a 4 
old and new varieties ; 
GRAPES, Extr a 
Quality. Warran 

Cheap by mail, : 
1or patent dealers, 

ustratec 
Catalogue FREE! 


NIAGARA ©’. 1U33AR0 Ne 


FREDONIA 


New York. 
' 





FLAVOR YOUR 
Meat, Game, Fish, 
NI Poultry Dressing & 
¥2| Scalloped Oysters 


— WITH — 
WM. C..BELLI& CO.’S 


(Boston, MASs.) 


PICEN) GEASONING: 


If you cannot buy of your grocer or market-man, 











| send 2c. stamp for sample to flavor 8lb. turkey. 


{O WCEKS FOR 10 GENTS! 


_ Nerve or Physical Force When Lots | 








THE YANKEE BLADE 


W hitties to the Point. 
Never Dull. 
Great Variety. 
Every Word Pure, 


THE YANKEE BLADE 


Is now in its forty-sixth year, and is un 
questionably the Largest, Bright. 
est, Handsomest, and Cheapes| 
Weekly Family Story Paper ir 
America. 

Upwards of forty columns of fascinat 
ing stories each week. Children’s Cor 
ner, Household Department, Fanc) 
Work Department, Fashions, etc. 


Price, $2 a Year in Advance. 


tae" The publishers of THE YANKE) 
BLADE are bound to keep up with thi 
times, and are aiming for 


The Largest Circulation in America 
With this objectin view they announce 
to ALL who willsubscribe at once tha 
they willseud THE YANKEEE BLAD) 
Ten Weeks to any personin the U.S. 0 
Canada who will send them ten cents. 


THINK OF IT! 
An 8-Page Paper 10 Weeks for 10¢ 


THE YANKEE BLADE, 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs, 
20 Hawley S8t., Boston, Mass, @ 


PATENTS 


MUNN & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, cone 
tinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats. Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Can 
England, ce, rmany,etc. Hand Book abou 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience. 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. .20 a year. 
Weekly. lendid cngrerinee and interesting in- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Amer« 
fcan sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. + ° 








BEST HARNESS IN THE WORLD 
For the money; largest stock and best variety in 


Boston; robes, blankets, horse and stable furnish- 
ings. E. F. WYER & CO.,63 Sudbury St., Boston. 
TEA SETS, &c., 


ATTENTION LADIES, to those who act 


as agents for us- Address for particulars, 


ATLANTIC TEA CO,, Puchbure 
[)EAFNESS Its causes and a new and 


successful CURE at your own 
home, by one who was deaf 

twenty-eight years. Treated by most of thefno- 
ted specialists without benefit. Cured himself in 


three months, and since then hundreds of others. 
Full particulars sent on application. T. 8. PAGE, 














No. 41 West 3lst St., New York City. 
i" AMPLE 
rAN RRH;3 ATMENT FR 
So great .s our faith we can cure you, dear 
sufferer, we will mail enough to convince, 


B. 8, Laupzgnsacu & Co.. Newark, N. 





POTATOES 
AND SEEDS 


AROOSTOOK. 


The great superiori- 
ty of true Aroostook 
grown potatoes for 
is well known. 
i Wherever plante d, 
Sthev yield large 


handsom 


EED 





seed 


and early. 
My Iu 
sCATALOGU! 
Psent FREE 
Write for it. 


GEORGE W. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Maine. 


We to teaenn married American man, will 
ing to work at oo farming. Address 
E. P. MARION, Woburn, Mass. 














FSS Oo ODO OOO OOOO OOM O DOES 


SUFFERERS 
FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthful In- 
discretions, Lost Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN! = 


Many men, from the effects of youthful im- 
prudence, have brought about a state of weak- 
ness that has reduced the general system so 
much as to induce almost every other disease, 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever 
being suspected, they are doctored for every- 
thing but the right one. Notwithstanding the 
many valuable remedies that medical science 
has produced for the relief of this classof pa- 
tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 
effect acure. During our extensive col and 
hospital practice we have experimented with 
and discovered new and concentrated remedies. 
The accompanying prescription is offered as a 
certain and speedy cure, as hundreds of 
cases in our practice have been restored to per- <‘ 
fect health by its use after all other remedies 
failed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used 
in the preparation of this prescription. ; 
~ Erythroxylon coca),$drachm 

Jerubebin, } drachm. 

Helonias Dioica, 4 drachm. 

Gelsemin, 8 grains. 

Ext. ignati# amare (alcoholic), 2 grains, 
Ext, leptandra, 2 scruples, 

Glycerin, q. 8. Mix. 

Make 60 pills. Takel pill at 3 p.m., and an- 
other on going to bed. In some cases it will be 
necessary for the patient to take twe pills at ; 
bedtime, making the number three a day, This 
remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous 
debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 
vecially in those cases resulting from impru- 
dence. The recuperative powers of this restor- ‘ 
ative are truly astonishing, and itsuse continued 4 
for a short time changes the languid, debilitated, ‘ 
nerveless condition to one of renewed life and 
Vigor. Pe 

$ we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- : 

uiry relative to this remedy, we would say to 
those who would prefer to obtain it of us, by 
remitting $1,a securely sealed package contain- 
ing 60 pills, carefully compounded, will be sent 
by return mail from our private laboratory, or 
we will furnish 6 packages, which will cure 
most cases, for $5. 

Address or call on 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


24 TREMONT ROW, 


ror 


% 


Pe 


Se 


on 








IMPERIAL faa FOO ik Largely 
CREASE EGG Production ; 
Strengthen Weak and drooping Fowls, promote 
Healthy Growth, Insure Fine Condition 

and Smooth Plumage,)he!p through moulti 
furnish bone and muselo ‘br young chicks; Pré= 
ventand CURE the diseases incident to Poultry. 

No forcing process ; you simply give them chemicals 
tomakeeggs at cost of less than Ic, a week per fowl. 

CHICKEN CHOLERA is usually the result 
of weakness caused by a lack of the er chemi- 
cals in the system. ‘These are supplied by the Impe- 
rial Egg Food. Thousands of Testimonials, 
If your local tradesman does not Keep it, write to 


F. C. STURTEVANT, Hartford, Conn. 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop ] ¥. a 


time and then have them return again. I mean aradical cure. 
i have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
aot now receiving acure, Send at once for a treatise and ae 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Pos§ 
Yélice. for a trial, and I will eure 





It costs you nothin 





Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 188 Peari St. #New York. 
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work come in from all the state granger meet- 
ings which have thus far been held. 





Will lecturers of granges send to C. A. Wood, 
Hudson, Mass.,a program of their meetings 
during the winter? By so doing they will con- 
fer a special favor and enable us to report more 
fully the proceedings in the order. 





A brother writes us: “I received the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, and just now the new edi- 
tion of Our Grange Homes, and right glad I 
am to see the dear name again. I hope you 
and Mr. Whitaker will keep it a-going.” 





Question for subordinate granges: What 
legislation is needed by the farmers of our 
State, and are we as an organization doing our 
share of the work in keeping the needs of such 
legislation before the legislature of our State ? 





The grange recognizes the fact that the Ameri- 
can farmer is the victim of certain evils, and it 
proposes to correct these. In order to accom- 
plish this it organizes the farmers into one har- 
monious body; makes them a unit, and then 
exerts their combined strength for their protec- 


tion. 





News of the death of Sister E. M. Lipscomb, 
lady assistant steward of the National grange’ 
and wife of Worthy State Master J. N. Lips- 
comb of South Carolina, has been received. 
Brother Lipscomb is assured of the fraternal 
sympathy of members of the order throughout 
the Union in his deep affliction. 





Dr. Hoskins, one of the ablest agricultural 
writers in Vermont, says that though the re- 
cent action of the legislature, relative to the 
state agricultural college, is diametrically op- 
posed to his own ideas he recognizes the action as 
decisive. Accordingly he lays down his war- 
fare against the college, as it is likely to be the 
only one the state is likely to have, favors the 
appointment of a professor of agriculture, and 
advocates the purchase of a farm by joint con- 
tributions of individuals and state. 





This is the harvest time for grange work, and 
hundreds of earnest souls in New England are 
devoting time and money unstintedly in build- 
ing up the order, inspiring fresh zeal among 
the patrons, and endeavoring to enthuse life 
into the slumbering embers of dormant granges. 
Let us aid these workers all that is within our 
power. Nothing inspires the masters and 
deputies of the state granges so much as to see 
an enthusiasm and devotion in the ranks of the 
order. Let there bea spirit of emulation to 
see which state shall make the best record for 


the year 1887. 





No institution or business can prosper that 
hides its light under a bushel, in this nineteenth 
century, and among the potent factors for ad- 
vancing all worthy and honorable agencies and 
measures, the newspapers of our country area 
powerful agent. The growth of the grange, and 


the understanding of its true work and mission | 


by the people, was not realized until a favorable 
hearing through the newspapers was accorded, 
and for this work grange journals were started 
and established at different important centres 
that have carried the news far and wide.—An- 
nual address, State Master Stimson of New 
Hampshire. 





Among the reports adopted at the late session 
of the national grange was one suggesting that 
the lecturers of the subordinate granges gather 
the best thoughts and written words of their 
members and send them to the lecturer of their 
Pomona or State Grange. The lecturer of the 
State grange, in turn, to select, condense and 
compile the best thoughts thus coming to him 
from his State and send them to the lecturer of 
the national grange, who will thus be brought 
in contact with the best minds of our whole 
order, and be prepared in turn to give our best 
thoughts national circulation through the print- 
ed page and by the spoken words of a corps of 
national lecturers. It is easy to adopt reports 
but it is quite another thing to get their provi- 
sions carried out. We wish, however, that 
some measures would be taken among the 
granges of New England to carry into effect 
this most excellent suggestion. 





Said a brother to us at a recent meeting of a 
district grange: ‘There is no organization to 
which I belong—and I belong to many—where 
Ienjoy myself so fully and completely as in 
the granges. I meet here the honest faces of 
men and women who seem to have cast aside 
the cares of every day life and come out for 
real enjoyment. Anevening in my grange is 
like an evening at home by my own fireside. I 
see around me my wife, daughters and son. 
The influences are all elevating and refining. 
I feel an attachment for my fellow patron 
which leads me to treat him as a brother both 
inside and outside the grange walls. We are 
actuated by a common impulse and united by 
a common purpose—that of mutual heip. The 
grange is a school wherein both old and young 
may teach and be taught, and in my opinion, 
if properly conducted, as Iam convinced most 
ef our granges are, this organization stands at 
the very head of all others in point of real use- 
fulness.” 





J. H. Hale, master of the Connecticut State 
grange, sends the following letter to the pub- 
lisher of this paper :— 

‘Ever since you obtained control of the New 
ENGLAND FARMER I have wanted to congratu- 
late you on the improvement in the paper from 
week to week, and have most sincerely hoped 
that you would oe rewarded by a greatly in- 
creased subscription list. Your agricultural 
editor, Mr. Cheever, isso trustworthy and reli- 
able, and so careful in all his statements that your 
readers can be sure of facts and not theories 
when depending upon your paper for informa- 
tion. And now that you are publishing a 
special “Grange Homes” edition, the patrons of 
husbandry of all New England should show 
their appreciation of your good work and sub- 
scribe accordingly. The growth of the order in 
this section demands, and should sustain a 
weekly publication largely devoted to the 
grange and its work such as proposed by you 
in “Our Grange Homes.” 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Worthy Master Draper presided at the 100th 
birthday party of Mrs. Lydia Watson of Leices- 
ter, on Wednesday of last week. 

Upton grange has been one of the mest thriv- 
ing in the state, and in eighteen months has 
increased from 32 members to 77. There are 
some earnest patrons in tbat grange. 

Gentlemen’s night at Amberst grange, 
Wednesday night of this week, and as an effi- 
cient committee had the affair in charge, we 
presume an interesting occasion was the result. 


The following officers of Lancaster grange 


were installed on the 6th inst: Master A.C. 
Hawkins; overseer, E. C. Cunningham; lec- 
turer, C. W. Spencer; steward, G. W. Willard; 
assistant Steward, F. W. Tatt; gate keeper, 
Walter R. Cunningham; chaplain, Calvin 
Maynard; treasurer, Mrs. E. A. Currier; sec- 
retary, Mrs. C. W. Spencer; pomona, Mrs. Cal- 
vin Maynard; Flora, Miss Fanny Sweet; Ceres, 
Mrs. G. W. Willard; lady assistant steward, 
Miss Annie A. Michie. 


It it proposed to turn the South Bristol Farm- 
ers Club into a Grange of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. 


The installation of the officers of West Ded- 
ham grange will take place in Colburn hall 
Monday evening, Jan. 17th, conducted by State 
master Draper of Worcester. 

At a special meetihg of the Boxboro Grange, 
held Friday evening, Jan. 7th, the first and sec- 
ond degrees were conferred on a class of three 
candidates. The grange is making preparations 
for a public supper and entertainment early in 
February. 


The officers of Norfolk grange were installed 
Jan. 8th by deputy Douglas. The master is H. 
N. Fales, P. O. address Wrentham; lecturer, 
James W. Alden; secretary, Mrs. Geo. B. 
Sims. The installation was public. A _ colla- 
tion was served after the meeting. 


Deputy A. A. Brigham installed {the officers 
of Sherborn grange on the evening of Jan. 7th. 
Delegations were present from Ashland and 
Doyer. A nice collation was furnished by the 
master, G. L. Whitney, P. O. address So. 
Framingham. The lecturer is J. H. Blanchard, 








rington, 
| Worcester grauge No. 22, P. of H.:—Master, 








| flora, Mary E. Graves 








and the secretary E. W. Dwight, P. O. address 
So. Framingham. 


January 4th East Blackstone Grange was 
organized at East Blackstone by N.B. Douglas, 
Deputy for Southeastern Massachusetts. The 
Master is S. V. Crane; Lecturer, Adrian Scott, 
and Secretary, Mrs. M. M. Chase, P. O. address 
Woonsocket, R. I. There were 26 charter 
members. The installation occurs January 11. 


At the annual election of the Sudbury grange, 
the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year:—Master, F. F. Wulker; overseer, 
W. H. Fairbanks; lecturer, F. F. Gerry; stew- 
ard, W. F. Haynes; assistant steward, C. E. 
Haynes, Jr.; chaplain, M. W. Goodnow; treas- 
urer, Prentice Walker; secretary, Annie Hay- 
den; gate keeper, R. H. Hall; pomona, Ida 
Austin; flora, Ida Goodnow; ceres, Helen F. 
Rice ; lady assistant, May Fairbanks: chorister, 
C.J. Morse. The installation took place Jan- 
uary 11, and was private. 


Tuesday evening, January 4, 1887, Deputy 
F. A. Harrington, assisted by Mrs. F. A. Har- 
installed the following officers of 


H. J. Allen; overseer, L. J. Kendall; lecturer, 


Adin A. Hixon; steward, W. C. Jewett; as- | 


sistant steward, H. Elmer Sprague; lady assist- 
ant steward, Florence Belcher; chaplain, Henry 
Reed: secretary, Ellen M. Flagg; treasurer, 
A.D. Flagg; gate keeper, Scot T. Pierce; ceres, 
Mrs. A. D. Flagg; pomona, Lizzie M. Allen; 
After which, there was 
music by the Grange choir, and speaking by 
newly-elected officers. A vote of thanks was 
tendered to Earle & Peckham for gratuitous 
printing of programs for the y2ar. 





MAINE. 


A. W. Valentine, special deputy, with the 
able assistance of good Bro. D. H Thing, lec- 
turer of the State grange of Maine, has organ- 
ized a new grange at Newry, Oxford county. 

New Gloucester grange, No. 28, Maine, has 
dedicated a fine new grange hall. It is clear of 
debt. State Master Robie was the installing 
officer. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Nine more different localities in Connecticut 
are inquiring about and talking of organiz- 
ing granges. 


The Springfield Republican said of the Con- 
necticut state grange: “The grange members 
were as fine a looking set of men as could well 
be collected. Indeed it would be very difficult 
to find anywhere a more hearty lot, physically 
and mentally. They talked sense right along 
as if that were the natural thing to do under the 
circumstances. There was precious little flum- 
mery in the five minute papers that were read 
They stood up men and women, and said their 
say in the way the audience liked. The grange 
is becoming a sizable influence in this state, 
and thus far is a most excellent one.” 


Torrington.. 


Hope Grange of Torrington held a meeting 
Thursday evening January 6th for the installa- 
tion of the newly elected officers. Worthy 
brother A. F. Miner was installed master and 
made an interesting address. Ex-State and re- 
tiring Master Kimberly was the installmg offi- 
cer, who with Mrs. Kimberly has started for a 
winter’s sojourn in Florida. We shall miss 
their familiar faces at the grange gatherings, 
but can console ourselves with the thought that 
they are enjuvying themselves in the sunny 
south. We all wish them a pleasant journey 
and safe return. The secretary reported an ad- 
dition of ten new members in the year past, 
several applications for membership and the 
prospects bright for the future. He also said 
we should enter upon the duties of another 
year with new courage and all of us put forth 
extra effort to make our meetings profitable 
to us, and so let our light shine that others may 
see of the good work done and be ready to put 
their shoulders to the wheel of progress and 
make the grange a grand success. Worthy 
brother Geo. Weigold, who is a member of the 
Storrs agricultural school was home over the 
holidays I wish more of the farmers’ boys 
were members of the order, and would avail 
themselves of the advantages of that school to 
qualify themselves for a more intelligent and 
systematic way of farming. It is hoped at the 
present session of the legislature a liberal ap- 
propriation will be made for the support and 
advancement of the school. P. 





THE GRANGE IN CONNECTICUT. 


The steady gain of the Grange in mem- 
bership in Connecticut is marked by a 
strong, healthy growth, with a desire mani- 
fested to make the social and fraternal ele- 
ment the prominent feature; of course 
neither the educational or financial inter- 
ests are neglected, much valuable and in- 
teresting matter connected with the former 
feature of our meetings is being brought 
out by subordinate Granges, who receive 
much assistance and encouragment from 
Worthy State Lecturer J. B. Olcott. The 
financial arrangements of the state execu- 
tive committee include many good points, 
and Patrons generally avail themselves of 


the advantages offered by this system of 
concentrating trade, and large amounts 
have undoubtedly been saved to the 
Patrons. Worthy Master Hale is inde- 
fatigable in his work for the good of the 
order in the State, and makes a most ex- 
cellent master. There are now 35 subor- 
dinate Granges in the State, and a dozen 
more about ready to organize. There is 
also a Pomona Grange with 130 charter 
members, who added 30 to their member- 
ship at their last (the second) meeting. 
Another Pomona Grange will be organ- 
ized soon on the east side of Connecticut 
River, both in Hartford County. The 
Grange work or the unwritten work 
more particularly is not yet an ‘‘exact 
science” with some Granges, but I am glad 
to see a marked improvement in this re- 
spect throughout the State; where any 
looseness in this respect exists, it it partly 
the fault of the master in not perfecting 
himself in the unwritten work and 
maintaining a strict observance to every 
detail, allowing not the slightest depart- 
ure from the rules or Ritual. Some will 
complain that there is too ‘“‘red 
tape” or tom-foolery in the Grange, but 
those invariably do not understand the 


much 


meanings or lessons intended to be con- 
veyed ; these complaints mostly come from 
new members, and noticeably from Granges 
where there is laxity of discipline. I be- 
lieve that the welfare of the order depends 
upon the strictest observance of the rules 
and forms, although they may under some 
circumstances cause inconvenience. No 
Grange should suspend or omit any part 
of them; the closer their observance the 
better they will be appreciated by the 
members when they come to a full under- 
standing of them. Masters should con- 
tinually impress the importance of main- 
taining strict seerecy concerning the inside 
work, and the enforcement of the part 
of the obligation concerning it, upon the 
members of their Grange. I was once 
connected with a secret order that included 


tion of the obligation of the order by cer- 


member 








violated it; this continual scrutiny of the 


| individual members had a good effect, and | 


| there was much less known outside about 
the working of that order than there is in 
| some others I could mention. Every mem- 


| ber who violates this important rule of the | 
order, should if known, be immediately | 


brought before the Grange and censured. | 
No feeling of delicacy or of friendship for | 
the person in question should be an ex- | 
cuse for neglecting this important point, | 
new members should be decidedly, not to 
say severely impressed with a sense of 
their obligation in a lecture from the mas- 
ter, which is proper for him to give, either 
before or after initiation. Of course, these 
are my individual opinions, and many may 
wish to take exception to them, but they 
certainly are in the spirit of the ritual and 
the obligations. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Harmony "grange of Sanbornton, conferred the 
third degree on four candidates on the evening of 
Dec. 31st, making 79 who were added tothe grange 
within the year 1886, and among these are some of 
the best farmers in town. The meetings are well 
attended and very interesting, being devoted to 
discussions of farm and housebold subjects 

Pambroke grange voted to drape the charter and 
lecturer’s chair for 90 days in memory of the de- 
ceased lecturer, Moscs R. Lake. 

The 23d meeting of the Eastern N. H. Pomona 
Grange was held at Short Falls, Epom, Thursday, 
Jan. 13th. In the afternoon the following was the 
order of exercises : 

Greeting song by McClary grange choir. 

Address of welcome by J. H. Dolbeer in behalf 
of the local grange. 

Recitation by Josie M. Fowler. 

Essay by Dana R. Berry of Strafford. 

Select reading by Mrs. Sarah L. Tripp. 

Duett by Nettie Stewart and Mrs. Jennie Noyes. 

Question for discussion: **How shall the farmer 
and his family occupy the winter evenings?” 
Opened by Geo. R. Drake of Pittstivld, followed by 
James W. Fowler, Jacob B. Smith of Strafford, 
Warren Tripp and Charles H. Waterhouse. 

‘*The Cornucopia,” was read by the editress,V.G. 
Fowler. The evening session, beginning at 7 
o’clock, was open only to patrons, and was con- 
fined to business in connection with the order, in 
which the initiation of candidates and memorial ex- 
ercises on the death of the late Moses R. Lake of 
Pembroke, who was one of the members of the 
executive committee of the Pomona Grange. 

At the regular meeting of Miller grange, D. C. 
Bragdon was elected master; H. O. Hadly, over- 
seer; Martin H. Fisk, lecturer; Wm. P. Bacon, 
secretary. We havehad the misfortune of losing 
by death several of our members and quite a num- 
ber of our young people have moved from town, 


Don’t BE SWINDLED.— Hop Plasters are the 
best. Hops, Gums and Burgundy Pitch united. 
25 cts. 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
stren and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the o kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. 





Sold im cans. 
RoyAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wairss N. Y. 


in its regular form of opening a repen- | 


tain signs, and a declaration from each | 
separately, that they had not | 


still the prospect for pleasant and profitable meet- 
ings are good. 
The Merrimack county pomona grange will meet 


which time Bro. Whitehead will be present and 


closed session in the evening. 

Peterborough grange have elected for master, 
A.D. Smith; overseer, C. W. Hunter; lecturer, S. 
W. Marden; secretary, Jennie S. Marden. 

Londonderry grange: master, D. G. Annis: 
overseer, A. J. Benson; lecturer, Miss Mary A. 
Willey; secretary, C. H. Fling. 

Harmony grange of Sanbornton: master, Alfred 
M. Colby; overseer, C. 8S. Bardman; lecturer, H. 
J. L. Bodwell; secretary, J. S. Dearborn. 


The Hillsboro county pomona grange met at 
Amherst on Thursday of this week. 


business. He installed the officers of Valley 
grange, Hillsboro, Jan. 4; at Lyndeboro, Tuesday; 
New Ipswich, Wednesday, and at Mason Tuesday 
eyening. 

N. J. Bachelder, State secretary is all busy in- 
stalling officers, having recently installed at Man- 
chester, Amoskeag, Merrimack and Thornton 
granges. 

The appointments of national lecturer White- 
head have been cancelled at Webster and at Lyn- 
deboro and changed at Wilton from the afternoon 
of Jan, 28, to the afternoon of Jan. 26. 





In the cure of severe coughs, weak lungs, 
spitting of blood, and the early stages of Con- 
sumption, Dr. Pierce’s *‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery” has astonished the medical faculty. 
it cures the severest coughs, it strengthens the 
system and purifies the blood. By druggists. 


Yours for Health 


20 Years 





VEGETABLE 





Is a Positive Cure 


For ALL of those Painful 

EY Delicate Complaints and 

Complicated troubles and 

Weaknesses so common 

among our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 

(PLEASANT TO THE 

TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 

2» IMMEDIATE AND LASB- 

Zam ING IN ITS EFFECT, 

Z_ LN LIQUID, PILL OR 

LOZENGE Form, (6 

FOR $5.) EITHER 





- 
Y ore FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper. 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE, 
te IT 1s A BLESSING TO OVERWORKED WOMEN. IT RE- 
| MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH. CURES 
LEUCORRHGA. 

Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 
te IT REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NAT RAL LUSTRE 
TO THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK Oi” WOMAN THE 


General State Deputy E. C. Hutchinson is full of 


While | 


PINKHAM’S | 


’ g ) {7 OF THE LATTER 
Klas A SE LZ. SENT BY MAILSE- | 


MENSTRUAL PERIODS PASSED without PAIN, | 


FRESH ROSES OF LIFE’S SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME. 


WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely Jor the legitimate healtng of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does aLLit claims to do, 

It will cure entirely all ovarian or vaginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements; 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and és particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

Tur Woman’s Sure Friend FoR ALL DELICATE AND COM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES, LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACTIN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
CPTHAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE. 

Ly All Sold by Druggists.-@a 

MRS. PINKHAM’S LIVER PILLS curs Constipation, 
BILTOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS. 
PS -NEW FOUNDLAND, ALSO 

Scotch Collie Shepherd, A. No. 1 stock, $5.00 
to $8.00. EDDIE 8. KENT, East Bethel, Vt. 


ARKANSAS eiec ee io viets nee 


Variety of PRODUCTS! Low 
PRICES! EASY TERMS! Maps and Circulars 
FREE! THOS. ESSEX, Com'r, Litt e Rock, Ark 


Tower Hill Nurseries. 
ARGEST STOCK, LOWEST RATES. 


4 Our spring price circulars now ready. Send 
forit. Address 


| ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Lawrence, Mass. 











STAR PAMPHLETS, No. LV. 


ELEVEN TALKS TO YOUNG MEN 


By Rev. Smith Baker. 


Ontlines ot Lectures delivered in Lowell, Mass., 
in 1885. Reprinted from the MORNING STAR. 48 
pp. A most interesting and useful pamphlet to 
place in the hands of young men. 





Price, single copy, 6 cents, post-paid; 60 cents 


per dozen. 
| Address é1' orders to 


'£. N. FERNALD, Publisher, 


457 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The Morning Star. 


A Religious Paper for the Home 


VSTABLISHED IN §1826. 8S PAGES 

“4 weekly. 22.00 per year, in advance. Rey. C 
A. BICKFORD, &ditor, Prof. CYRUS JORDAN and 
Miss 8S. A. PERKINS, Assistant Editors; and a 
large list of editorial and general contributors. 
Send for prospectus and sample copies. Address 


Rev. E. N. FERNALD, Publisher, 


457 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


10 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale of 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME, 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 


Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a Specialty. For current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 


166 READE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Near Greenwich St., 


Refe'ences—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produc. house in Boston. 


Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Corre: pondence solicited. 
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JFLO GUIDE FOR 1887 
Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of II- 
lustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Gar- 
dening and Flower Culture, and over 150 containing an 
Illustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS and VEGE- 
TABLES grown, with directions how to grow oem, 
where the best SEEDS, PLANTS, and BULBS 
can be p: , With prices of each. is book mailed 
free on receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be de- 
ducted from the first order sent us. Every one inter. 
D a garden, or who desires ’ 
ould bave this work. We refer to the millions whe 
ave used our seeds. Buy only Vick’s 1-t Head- 
quarters, .\ JAMES VICK, SEE 9 
’ 5 til ats Rechoster, N. Ys 











with Bear Hill grange at Henniker, Jun. 18, at | 


address an open meeting in the afternoon and a | 


PE, 


| = BEST THING KNOWN ‘= 


WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


| SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
| No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 
lyeop? 


ror NEW YORK 3X2 


FALL RIVER LINE, 
Only $3.00 


| 
| 
| 
| 


For First Class 
Limited Tickets. 


| Special Express leaves Boston from OLD 
| COLONY *TATION daily (Sundays excepted 
|} at6 P. M., connecting at Fall Kiver (49 miles) in 
80 minutes with th steamers BRISTOL and 
PROVIDENCE. Music on board. Annex 
steamers connect at wharf in New York for Brook- 
| lyn and Jersey City. 
Tickets, state rooms, and berths secured at No. 
3 Oid State House, corner of Washington and 
|} State streets, and the Old Colony Station. 
J. R. KENDRICK, L. H. PALMER, Agent, 
Gen. Manager. 3 Old State House. 
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Are always grown frem selected seed stocks 

which insures not only the earliest vegetables, 

but those of finest quality, and guaranteed to 

give satisfaction or money refunded. Our handsomely 

illustrated Garden Giunide mailed on application, 
ROBERT BUIST, JR. 

Seed Crower. PHILADELPHIA. 





The Cosmopolitan 


| CANADA HARD-WOOD UNLEACHED | 


ASHES! 


Cheapest Fertilizer in u-e. aid free from noxious 
weeds. Delivered at any railway depot in cerloads 
of l4 to 20 tons. Qualitv guaranteed. Trice 

| analysis sent free ou applicat:on to 
CHAS. STEVENS, 
Box 437, Napanee, Ontario, Canada. 


CUSHING'S MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 


and | 


| 


The standard authority in all the United States. | 
An I: dispensable Handbook for every member of | 


=F 


a deliberative body. Price 75c. For su 
sellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
the Publishers, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 
BostOn, Mass. 


harp Pains, 


Backache, Rheumatism, Crick, Sprains, Neural- 
gia, Stitches, Sciatica, LameSide or Hip, Kidney 
Affections, fore Chestor pain in ne! part, 1 
or deep-seated, quickly go when a Hop Plaster 
is applied. Prepared from Burgundy Pitch, 
Canada Balsam and the medicinal virtues of fresh 
Hops. Actsinstantly, cures quickly. The great- § 
est strengthening plaster ever known. Allready 
toapply. Sold by druggist and country stores, 
2 25cts., 6for$1.00. Mailed for price. Propriee 
i tors, HOP PLASTER Co., Boston, Mass. 


Hop Plaster 


e by book- 
Address 


Mrs. PINKHAM’S “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN: | 
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IF YOU SEND TEN CENTS IN 
uj MONEY OR POSTAGE STAMPS£) 
yf TO THE i 
/) EUREKA SILK MF&. CO.F 


(JSEND YOU A BOOK OF 100 
PAGES SHOWING “ WuHaTTOoO / 


| 

| 
A full line of tho above together withthe celebrated | 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK, FILOSENE and | 
WASH ETCHING SILK sold by all first-class dealers 


| 
| 
PURE DYE. FAST COLORS | 
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To Our Readers! 


We have made special arrangements with 
the publishers of the CoTTaAGE HEARTH, 
Boston, Mass, to Club The New England 
Farmer with their Magazine this year. 


THE - 


| 
| 
| 
| Revised by HON. EDMUND L. CUSHING. | 


| 





ESTABLISHE 


THE COTTAGE HEARTH 
It isa well known Family Magazine now in 
its 12th year, and is a favorite wherever introe 
duced. It has each month 
TwoO PAGES MUSIC, 
A FLORAL DEPARTMENT, 
A HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
LATEST FANCY WORK, 
DEMOREST’S PATTERNS, 
APPROVED RECEIPTS, 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS and 
PRIZE PUZZLES FOR CHILDREN, 


This Beautifully Illustrated 


magazine has among its many 
CONTRIBUTORS 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
LUCY LARCOM, 
CELIA THAXTER, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
ABBY MORTON DIAZ, 
GEORGE MACDONALD, LL. D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 
BRANCES L. MACE, 
E. VINTON BLAKS, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
It is a e¢ 32-page, elegantly printed 
magazine and has attained a large circulation 
on its merits as a family magazine. Its 


Price $1.50 a Year 


is very low for such a desirable home m 
zine, but we offer to send it a full year 


Free To Any One 


Who will send us a New Subscriber, or will 
send it in club with the NEw ENGLAND FARM- 
ER for $2.50. 


D 





to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
BREWSTER SAFETY REI HOLDER Co., 
Holly, Mich. 


Babyhood ... 
| Century .. eee 





| The Pansy. . 
| Peterson’s Magazine 


| Youth’s Companion... . 


The handsomest, most entertaining, low price. 
illustrated family magazine in the world 
($2.50 per year, with a $2.25 premium 
free.) Sixty-four beautifully printed pages in 
each number, filled with short stories, sketches, 
travels, adventures, bright and brief scientifj 
and literary articles, by distinguished American 
and foreign writers, such as Julian Hawthorne, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, George Parsons 
Lathrop, Louise Chandler Moulton, J. Mac- 
donald Oxley, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, H. H 
Boyesen, Catherine Owen, Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, Alphonse Daudet, Paul Heyse, Count 
Tolstoi, Th. Dostoivsky, William Westall an 
many others. Also entertaining JU VENILE 
and invaluable HOUSEHOLD department 
One or more illustrated articles and several fuli- 
page engravings in every number. 

A Shannon Letter and 
Bill File or aShannon 
Sheet-Music Binder 
Free to every 
Subscriber. 
These premiums se! 
everywhere for $2.25 
each. The File is the most 
perfect device ever invent- 
ed for the preservation and 
classification (alphabeti 
ally and according to date 
of all letters, bills, et 
Any paper can be referred 
to, taken out and put back 
without disturbing t 
others. With the Binder 
one can insert or take out 
any piece of music without 

2 25, disturbing any other sheet 

Get SAMPLE COPY at NEWS STAND or 

send 20 Cents to publishers 
AGENTS WANTED. BIG COMMISSIONS PAID. 


Schlicht & Field Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
y FARMS&MILLS 


J af H \ 4 {¥ or Sale & Exchange, 
] 2. FREE Cata e. 


R. Be CHAFFIN & CO. mond, Va. 




















SMITH AMERICAN 





Endorsed 
by the 


Highest 
Easy 
Musical 


Authority. Instalments, 


Organ and Piano Co,, 


531 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
Send for new Illustrated Catalogue. Mention 
paper. l3teop4l 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


0% See Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 
h admirably adapted for invalids as 
@ well as for persons in health. 
" old by Grocers everywhere. 








‘W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


-SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 


ese. =eeeses 
», er e*® ae 
oe %e*e®. 


The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier, Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


EA CLUBS.---Greatest inducements ever 
T of fered for getting up clubs. We give Tea, 
Dinner and Toilet Sets, Silver Ware, Lamps, Oil 
Stoves, Baby Carriages, Refrigerators, Tricycles 
and Sleds. Our Teas and Coffees are unsurpassed. 
Address INDIA TEA CO., Worcester, Mass. 


$2.15 $2.15 $2.15 
(NONTINUES. TO : B ‘t HE PRICE 
Mt ny NEW ENGLAN FARMER ap‘ 








‘New England Farmer 


CLUBBINC LIST. 


Our subscribers, who are desirous of taking one 
or more of the leading periodicals, will find it for 


| their advantage to order them in connection with 
| the FARM ER, and thus secure a material reduction 


|} in price. 


In the following list, the figures show the price 
of the magazine or paper and the weekly NEW 
ENGLAND FARMER, postage paid on both publica- 
tions. 

Cottage Hearth... e+e eee eee 
Poultry Post ..ccccseecerrccee 25 
Improved Singer Sewing Machine . - 18 00 
[Guaranteed to be worth any $50 machine. } 
New York Weexiy World and condensed his- 
tory of the United States 2 60 
[This book has 320 pages and 22 engravings. | 
Forest and Stream... . . 500 
Atlantic Monthly 5 20 
Scientific American . 4 60 
American Horticuyturist 2 5¢ 
Babyland 


2 « « $250 


ess °0 


2 35 

‘. 3 00 
- 550 
4 50 

. 506 

§ 20 

§ 20 


3 60 


St. Nicholas... . 

Harper’s Monthly . 

Weekly ... 
Bazar 
Harper’s Young People 
American Agriculturist 
Popular Science News 
Wide Awake, 4 40 
Little Men and Women... . oo 0 2% 


— 
9 7h 
iv 


, 300 


275 


2 
340 
8 40 
3 25 
, 900 
4 <0 
3 20 
3 50 


Arthur’s Home Magazine 


Littell’s Living Age, (weekly,) ... 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
Ballou’s Monthly Magazine 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book 


Any of our subscribers who may desire one OF 
more of the above, and who have already paid u? 
for the coming year, can send us the balance re 
quired, (found by deducting $2.00 from the price 
given for both publications, in above table,) and 
we will forward promptly the publications desired. 

We can not take subscriptions to any other pu 
lications than those above named, nor at any 
reduction from the prices here given. 

After receiving the first number of tle 
magazine ordered, subscribers will know that we 
have fulfilled our part of the contract, and any 
complaint of non-reception, or order for change, 
should be addressed to the publishers of thé 


~s oo@e B OO '8 6 2 © 





periodical in question and not to us. 





